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Editorial Notes and Comments 





Our masthead says, “Public Personnel Re- 
view” provides a medium for the publication 
of factual material, and for materials that may 
represent divergent ideas, judgments, and 
opinions.” 

Apparently H. Donald McInnis’ article, 
“Delegation of Classification Authority: The- 
ory and Practice,” published in the July issue 
evoked some “divergent opinions,” as witness 
two letters of comment we have received 
from our readers. Because of their rather 
trenchant point of view, we are sharing them 
with you. 


MaryjorigE Pottock, Position Classifier, Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, U.S. Army. 


Assuming that Mr. McInnis’ article, “Dele- 
gation of Classification Authority, Theory and 
Practice” (PPR, July 1951) is seriously in- 
tended and not some grisly joke, a few com- 
ments are in order. 

Mr. McInnis jousts with the “cardinal prin- 
ciple” that classification is based upon diffi- 
culty and responsibility of duties and nothing 
else, and shatters it with the accusation that, 
in the field, such classification is only the 
“point of departure” for decisions based upon 
“administrative convenience” (a term derived, 
by virtue of a semantic trick, from the expres- 
sion “good management”). The second wind- 
mill of Mr. McInnis’ aim is the relative in- 
effectiveness in meeting classification objectives 
when classification authority is delegated to 
the operating level. He proposes a plan that 
would remove classifiers from the scene of the 
jobs, making them answerable only to other 
classifiers who are answerable only to—other 
classifiers? McInnis claims that management 
must observe this cardinal principle especially 
“when it hurts,” “when it means losing a valu- 
able employee,” “not hiring an outstanding 
candidate,” and so forth, if an effective classifi- 
cation program is to be realized. 

What are these subversive pressures that in- 
fluence the classification of jobs under the ex- 
isting plan of delegation? Under the heading 
of “administrative convenience,” should we 
list redistributing duties and responsibilities 
so as to create a job to use the skills and ob- 
tain or retain the services of a qualified appli- 
cant or employee whose special skills are 
needed by the activity? Does it include obtain- 
ing or retaining the services of an applicant or 


employee who demonstrates promise of valu- 
able service but who fails to fully qualify? 
Such cases are surely covered by the currently 
popular term and important management 
practice of “job re-engineering.” They are fur- 
ther part and parcel of McInnis’ third objec- 
tive of position classification: advice to man- 
agement regarding such matters as “ways of 
strengthening positions.” Obviously jobs can 
be re-engineered to meet the exigencies of “ad- 
ministrative convenience” without sacrificing 
technical accuracy. Such advisory service to op- 
erating officials by a classifier on the staff of 
the operating agency is characterized as “psy- 
chological compulsion to give pleasing an- 
swers” and “emotional involvement in_per- 
sonal and programatic problems”; when the 
same advice is given by the same classifier who 
now reports to the Civil Service Commission, 
it is competent and honest advice. Mr. Mc- 
Innis seems to see classifiers in the field offices 
as Milquetoasts, badgered willy-nilly by ad- 
ministrators whose objective is to wreck their 
own organizations. While picturesque, this 
viewpoint hardly seems realistic. In this read- 
er’s experience, classifiers are notoriously satu- 
rated with integrity, obstinacy, and the cru- 
sader spirit. This is not to imply that the ma- 
jority of classifiers go forth to daily battle with 
administrators, clad in the shining armor of 
objectivity; but certainly it has been proved 
that the classifier who succumbs to “insidious 
psychological influences,” who is corrupted, or 
who weakly fails to distinguish between per- 
sonal attributes and job duties and responsi- 
bilities, is soon enough impaled upon the 
sharp sword of misaligned pay and blamed for 
operational breakdown. The end result of 
classification in itself tends to insure the objec- 
tivity of individual classifiers. 

Perhaps McInnis’ plan would merely en- 
courage arrogance, bigger and better ivory 
towers, and wilder delusions of grandeur, 
based on the classifier’s sure conviction that 
his technical decisions are “full, one-hundred- 
percent, applied-to every-case, right.” Classifi- 
ers should not be set apart as judges or police- 
men, but rather should be integrated in op- 
erations as a sympathetic tool of management, 
sensitive to management’s problems and exert- 
ing an effort to assist management in meeting 
the over-all goal of production. Divorce of 


(continued on page 226) 
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Personnel Management in 


American F oreign Affairs . . FREDERICK C. MOSHER 





TUDENTs of public personnel adminis- 
S tration have long espoused the goal of 
a career system for the public service. Para- 
doxically, the efforts they have directed to 
the civil service have largely diverted their 
attention from other sectors of government 
in which career systems have long been 
established. These include the military 
services and some of their relatives in the 
federal government, such as the Public 
Health Service. True, local civil services 
have embraced the police and fire depart- 
ments, which are quasi-military career 
groups. At the federal level, however, rela- 
tively little over-all study or consideration 
has been given either to the relation be- 
tween the civil service and the noncivil 
career services or to their possible amalga- 
mation. Neither has there been much eval- 
uation of the concepts and practices of the 
two systems from the point of view of their 
possible application to each other. 

The State Department and its field arm, 
the Foreign Service, offer a striking ex- 
ample of the comparative workings of the 
civil service system and a fully flowered 
career system within the same organiza- 
tion. Consideration of this problem today 
is particularly timely. Though publicly ob- 
scured because of the floodlight recently 
cast on more spectacular aspects of the 
State Department, its personnel systems 
have been the object of no fewer than four 
separate studies and reports in the past five 
years. All focused upon the career system 
of the Foreign Service, and the last three 
dealt particularly with its relation to the 
Departmental civil service. The first study, 
conducted within the Department by a 
Foreign Service group, culminated in the 
passage of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 





@ FRepeRIcK C. MosHer is Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Political Science, Syracuse University, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs. Mr. Mosher was formerly Assistant Di- 
rector of Personnel in Charge of Employment, 
UNRRA. 


the present basic charter of the Foreign 
Service system. The second, conducted by 
the Foreign Affairs Task Force of the 
Hoover Commission, led to one of the 
most important recommendations made by 
that body: 


The personnel in the permanent State De- 
partment establishment in Washington and 
the personnel of the Foreign Service above 
certain levels should be amalgamated over a 
short period of years into a single foreign af- 
fairs service. . . .1 


In December, 1949, Secretary of State 
Acheson appointed a three-man Advisory 
Committee on Personnel, usually known 
by the name of its chairman as the Rowe 
Committee, to study and make recommen- 
dations on the two personnel systems.” 
With the aid of a small staff, the Rowe 
Committee conducted an intensive study of 
all aspects of the problem, including inter- 
views with a large number of people 
within and outside the Department and an 
extensive employee-attitude study of repre- 
sentatives of all groups in the Department 
and Foreign Service. Its report, submitted 
in August, 1950, recommended establish- 
ment of a single Foreign Affairs Service 
embracing both Departmental and Foreign 
Service employees. Like the Hoover Com- 
mission, the Rowe Committee contem- 
plated a much broadened career service 
fundamentally on the model of the For- 


1Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Foreign Affairs, Feb- 
ruary, 1949, p. 61. 

* This Committee included: Chairman James H. 
Rowe, Jr., a lawyer, now in private practice, re- 
cently a member, like Secretary Acheson, of the 
Hoover Commission; Robert Ramspeck, long-time 
champion and constructive critic of the United 
States civil service system in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, subsequently appointed Chairman of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission; and the Hon- 
orable William E. DeCourcey, Ambassador to 
Haiti, a Foreign Service officer of long experience 
and the highest reputation. William F. Howell, 
who has had a long and varied experience in per- 
sonnel administration, was the Committee’s staff 
director. 
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eign Service, and, at least initially, outside 
the Civil Service system. 

The State Department conducted its 
own intensive study following receipt of 
the Committee report, and in March, 1951, 
announced its decision and the course of 
action it would follow. While not rejecting 
an integrated service as an ultimate objec- 
tive, the Department concluded that it 
should move in that direction very gradu- 
ally by administrative measures and lim- 
ited modifications of the legal frame- 
work. It proposes to stimulate interchange 
assignments between the two groups, in- 
crease the appointments of experienced 
personnel in the Foreign Service career 
corps, and improve the personnel pro- 
grams of both services. The Department 
has thus decided to maintain dual per- 
sonnel systems for the indefinite future. 

The very fact of four such studies in half 
a decade is a clue to the importance and 
urgency of the problem as well as to its 
complexity. All four reports identified 
and addressed the same basic questions, 
and at least the last three indicated some 
degree of consensus as to objectives and 
solutions. It is of parenthetical interest 
that the reports of both groups outside 
the Department recommended the more 
radical solution of integration; neither of 
the studies of the action-responsible De- 
partment reached such a conclusion. And 
the Secretary of State has been on both 
sides.t Before examining the basic career 
service issues in the foreign relations field 
more carefully, let us review briefly the 
historical development of the two services. 


The Development of the Foreign Service 
ALTHOUGH the present Foreign Service ca- 


*In addition to those mentioned, the Bureau of 
the Budget made an unpublished study in 1945. 

*Secretary Acheson has in fact been involved in 
all four studies. As Undersecretary in 1946, he sup- 
ported the Foreign Service Act. His role at that 
time, however, was apparently one of endorsing a 
Departmental position to which Secretary Byrnes 
was already committed. He did not participate de- 
cisively in the formation of the position. As Vice- 
Chairman of the Hoover Commission, he endorsed 
that body’s amalgamation proposal and probably 
played an active part in its development. He ap- 
pointed the Rowe Committee, and his letter to 
that group provided the broadest possible terms of 
reference for its study. Finally, he announced the 
Department’s decision in 1951. 


reer system is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, it still recognizes and to some extent 
represents practices and traditions deeply 
embedded in history. The exchange of 
diplomatic representatives by the heads of 
sovereign states has produced, through the 
centuries, a body of international conven- 
tion and custom which to a quite surpris- 
ing extent condition personnel manage- 
ment. The very idea that diplomats are 
emissaries of the executive, recognized in 
our constitution and reinforced by statute, 
contributes to the unique position of the 
Foreign Service and to attendant organiza- 
tional and status problems. To the extent 
that international practices and agree- 
ments condition accreditations, titles, pre- 
rogatives, etc., the freedom of action of any 
one nation may be limited. More impor- 
tant, the fact that the members of the serv- 
ice live in foreign lands and associate with 
their counterpart diplomats from other 
countries sustains attitudes and conven- 
tions of international rather than domestic 
origin. These factors lend considerable 
force to the demand for distinctive treat- 
ment and special career recognition. 

The pattern of the present career serv- 
ice was not established, however, until the 
passage of the Rogers Act in 1924. Like 
earlier Civil Service legislation, this law 
attempted to establish a merit system and 
particularly to eliminate political influ- 
ence from appointments and promotions. 
By raising pay and other compensations, it 
endeavored to attract worthy recruits, pre- 
viously discouraged by pay so low that 
only men of independent means could ac- 
cept many posts. In considerable detail, it 
laid the framework for a relatively small, 
highly selected, disciplined body of For- 
eign Service officers. 

The Rogers Act was the first of a series 
of amalgamations and expansions that in 
a quarter-century have transformed the 
diplomatic service. It created the Foreign 
Service of the United States by bringing 
together the formerly separate consular 
and diplomatic corps. Fifteen years later, 
President Roosevelt transferred into the 
Foreign Service the overseas services of the 
Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.® This action brought 


5 Reorganization Plan No. II, 1939. 
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with it problems of absorption and func- 
tional expansion that even now are not 
fully solved; it also greatly complicated 
the organizational situation by introduc- 
ing legitimate managerial concerns of 
other federal agencies in the State Depart- 
ment’s field program. Subsequent actions 
toward the objective of unified representa- 
tion of the United States government 
abroad, have brought within the purview 
of the Foreign Service functions and, in 
some cases, personnel of many other fed- 
eral agencies which have an interest in 
overseas matters. 

Increased work loads of the World War 
II period necessitated the hiring of hun- 
dreds of new personnel, including substan- 
tial numbers of professional and technical 
specialists. Most of these came in as mem- 
bers of the “Auxiliary Foreign Service,” a 
wartime category set up in 1941. By the 
end of 1945, there were more auxiliary off- 
cers than career Foreign Service Officers. 
After the War, the State Department and 
the Foreign Service absorbed some of the 
programs and personnel of several war 
agencies, such as the OWI, FEA, and OSS. 
The growth in size of the Service, though 
great, has probably been less significant 
than its growth in scope and specializa- 
tions. 

The “core” of the Service, as set up un- 
der the Rogers Act, had to be enlarged or 
somehow adjusted to accommodate a 
large variety of economists, labor represen- 
tatives, tele-communications specialists, 
movie experts, aviation specialists, welfare 
officers, finance specialists, and administra- 
tive officers. Curiously enough, each of our 
diplomatic missions overseas has now be- 
come a microcosm of a large part of our 
whole federal government. Far from being 
a narrow, foreign representation outpost, 
each mission now comprises probably a 
wider variety of different types of func- 
tions than any other units of comparable 
size in the entire government. Though the 
size of the Foreign Service is still relatively 
small in terms of the federal field service 
generally, the personnel problem has far 
outgrown the period when every officer 
knew every other and when informal per- 
sonnel procedures sufficed. 

In response to these pressures of quali- 


tative and quantitative growth, the State 
Department undertook to modify the legal 
constitution of the Foreign Service in such 
a way as to absorb the new elements and 
provide for an increased flexibility for fu- 
ture changes without doing violence to the 
career principle. The Office of the Foreign 
Service, in the Department, conducted an 
intensive study during 1945 and 1946 and 
drafted legislation which, after a long 
series of negotiations and compromises, be- 
came the Foreign Service Act of 1946, suc- 
cessor to the Rogers Act.6 The Act pro- 
vided flexibility largely through the exten- 
sion and elaboration of the category system 
whereby personnel in both professional 
and administrative capacities could be em- 
ployed outside the central career corps. It 
retained the unity and exclusiveness of the 
Foreign Service Officer group (FSO) sub- 
stantially intact. This FSO group was con- 
ceived as the corps of generalist officers in 
foreign affairs. Other professional or officer 
personnel were to be appointed either as 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers (FSR), in 
which case their tenure was limited to four 
years, or as officers in the Foreign Service 
Staff (FSS). This latter category, the For- 
eign Service Staff, comprises the bulk of 
the clerical, administrative, technical, and 
lower level professional personnel of the 
Service. The other categories provided un- 
der the Act include Ambassadors and Min- 
isters, alien employees, and Consular 
Agents; these raised no particular prob- 
lems. Although the FSO group has grown 
very substantially in size (about 65 per 
cent in five years), its growth has been at 
a slower rate than the rest of the Service. 
Its strength, in the neighborhood of 1400, 
compares with more than 4800 FSS person- 
nel of whom about 1600 are considered 
officers. The Reserve group is fewer than 
goo and the largest bloc of these are in 
informational and cultural work. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946 also 
introduced many features which reflected 
progressive thinking in public personnel 
administration. It provided for a position 
classification system for FSS personnel, 


*The Committee on Public Administration 
Cases in 1949 prepared The Foreign Service Act of 
1946, an absorbing and detailed monograph on the 
passage of this Act. 
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and, with modified force, for FSO’s. In 
keeping with its letter and spirit, the State 
Department has made notable progress in 
selection, performance ratings, promotion 
and transfer systems, and probationary ad- 
ministration. The Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, established under the Act, has pro- 
vided a greatly broadened training pro- 
gram for both Departmental and Foreign 
Service personnel. Yet, as the product of 
compromise, and as an effort to reconcile 
two widely divergent points of view in 
personnel administration, the Act in op- 
eration has fully satisfied neither its sup- 
porters nor its critics. In spite of marked 
improvements under its provisions, it was 
being challenged and re-examined even be- 
fore it was fully implemented. 


Development of the Departmental 
Service 


WITH the exception of the Presidentially 
appointed top officers, such as the Secre- 
tary, Under Secretary, and Assistant Sec- 
retaries, the employment policies for the 
regular Washington staff of the State De- 
partment are rooted in the Civil Service 
Act of 1883 and succeeding legislation ap- 
plicable to the federal civil service in genr- 
eral. Recruitment and selection are per- 
formed by, or subject to, the regulations of 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Standards and procedures governing 
personnel activities are likewise govern- 
ment-wide and subject to varying degrees 
of central control and review by the Civil 
Service Commission. Transfers of Civil 
Service employees between government 
agencies in Washington are fairly easy of 
accomplishment and are so frequent as to 
be considered almost as standard employ- 
ment behavior. The civil servant of the 
State Department is thus likely to regard 
all agencies in Washington which employ 
his particular brand of functional speciali- 
zation the arena for his government career. 
His personal and professional affiliations 
with associates in other federal agencies 
are often stronger than those with the 
members of the field branch of his own De- 
partment. This phenomenon is not unique 
to the State Department, though it may be 
more marked there because of the exist- 
ence of an entirely different type of per- 


sonnel system for the Foreign Service and 
because of the greater distances from the 
central office. 

Three significant distinguishing features 
in the recent development of the State De- 
partment’s home service should be pointed 
out. First is the phenomenal growth of the 
organization over the past dozen years, 
comparable to and exceeding that of the 
Foreign Service. With the sudden emer- 
gence of the United States in the field of 
foreign affairs, the Department under- 
went an expansion of explosive propor- 
tions, measured quantitatively from a 
strength of about 960 in 1938 to about 
8,600 in 1951, an increase of nearly 800 per 
cent. Most of the expansion occurred in 
functional areas in which the Department 
had little or no previous program—eco- 
nomic, informational, cultural, intelli- 
gence, and multi-lateral or United Nations 
fields. ‘This development was accomplished 
by bringing in at high or middle levels 
large numbers of professional, technical, 
and administrative personnel, many by 
transfer from other government agencies. 
It brought a high degree of fluidity in 
terms of rapid reassignments, reorganiza- 
tions, and promotions to a Department 
previously characterized as a highly stable 
organization. The oldest Department of 
the government assumed many of the at- 
tributes of the youngest—many new and 
relatively young people in important posi- 
tions, a wide variety of backgrounds and 
points of view, and relatively loosely de- 
fined responsibilities and procedures.* 

A second feature has to do with the in- 
ternal organization of the Department. 
Unlike most of the other large federal 
agencies, the State Department has never 
been “bureau-cratized.” Its small size and 
the nature of its responsibilities once lent 
to the Department itself some of the attri- 
butes of a federal bureau: relative self- 


7 James L. McCamy, in his recent book, The Ad- 
ministration of American Foreign Affairs (1950), 
presents some interesting statistics on the experi- 
ence, education, and other characteristics of the 
professional personnel of both the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. His data tend to 
confirm the impression that the Departmental offi- 
cials represent a wide variety of previous experi- 
ences both within and outside the federal service 
and that many are relatively young and new to the 
State Department. 
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sufficiency, cohesiveness, and _ internal 
loyalty. But there have been few strong, 
unified functional “empires” within the 
Department. However, conflict has long 
existed between groups concerned with 
the problems of a particular country or 
region and those concerned with making 
more effective the various functional spe- 
cialties, particularly those in the economic, 
information, and intelligence fields. A 
dual and competitive organizational ar- 
rangement developed, one sector of the 
Department being structured geographi- 
cally on the basis of region and country, the 
other on the basis of function.® Histori- 
cally the geographic groups, sometimes 
called “political” groups, dominated im- 
portant decision-making. The expansion 
of the functional specialties during the last 
decade threatened this dominance. The 
reorganization of 1949, which in the 
main carried out Hoover Commission pro- 
posals, recognized geography as the basic 
subdivision by establishing four geo- 
graphic bureaus and a fifth for United Na- 
tions affairs, each empowered to handle all 
functional problems in its area. Special- 
ized functional personnel were transferred 
into the bureaus and merged with the 
employees of the old geographic units. 
Smaller functional units were retained to 
serve in a staff coordinating role. 

The third significant feature has to do 
with the assignment of Foreign Service 
personnel, and particularly FSO’s, to posts 
in Washington. This practice, which is of 
long standing, is designed to take advan- 
tage of experience gained overseas as well 
as to reacquaint our overseas representa- 
tives with domestic thinking on foreign 
affairs. Since these FSO’s have been as- 
signed predominantly to the controlling 
positions in the geographic units and in 
the units responsible for Foreign Service 
administration, their presence has accentu- 
ated the organizational dichotomy between 
geographic and functional subdivisions. 
The recent reorganization, bringing For- 
eign Service and Civil Service personnel 


§ An illuminating analysis of this problem is 
contained in Arthur W. Macmahon’s paper on 
“Function and Area in the Administration of In- 
ternational Affairs,” published in New Horizons 
in Public Administration, 1945. 


into common units, was designed to pro- 
vide a basis for greater cohesiveness and 
unity. 


Characteristics of the Career System 


THE SUDDEN growth and transition of the 
foreign program of the United States ag- 
gravated the more or less inherent diff- 
culties of operating two personnel systems 
in one organization. They put unusual 
strains on both systems, which were felt 
most keenly by a Foreign Service designed 
for stability. All the recent study groups 
directed their main attention to the For- 
eign Service, and concentrated particularly 
on the small but key group, the Foreign 
Service officers. The rest of the Foreign 
Service would raise relatively few problems 
in a merger with the Departmental service. 
In fact, personnel administration for the 
FSS group more nearly resembles standard 
civil service practice than it does the FSO 
system. The tabulation below summarizes 
some of the significant differences in basic 
personnel practices between the FSO and 
Civil Service systems:® 

The logic of the closed career service, 
underlying the personnel practices out- 
lined for the Foreign Service, may be ex- 
pressed somewhat as follows: Entry is pre- 
dominantly at the bottom level and at a 
young age, in order that the best qualified 
people can be recruited before they are 
drawn off to other lines of work, and in 
order to train and develop them systemat- 
ically for top jobs within the Service. Be- 
cause every appointment constitutes a ma- 
jor investment and commitment, selection 
is based upon the most rigorous standards 
and competition. To attract and keep the 
best men, the organization must assure 
them careers of successively more challeng- 
ing, responsible, and rewarding assign- 
ments. In small and stable programs, reg- 
ular advancement can be assured only by 


*It is, of course, impossible to generalize cate- 
gorically about Civil Service because of the wide 
variety of practices used in different organizations 
and for different types of employees. The attri- 
butes stated here seem reasonably descriptive of 
practices applicable to professional personnel who 
are most comparable to FSO’s. Positive programs 
recently instituted for internships and executive 
development are variants from the Civil Service 
norm that closely resemble the career idea. 
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Recruitment 
and Selection 


Assignments 
and Transfers 


Classification 


Promotions 


Tenure 


Efficiency 
Ratings 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Recruitment restricted in the main to 
bottom grades; numbers recruited gov- 
erned by prospective future require- 
ments of higher levels; persons of high 
developmental potential selected on 
basis of stiff competitive examination 
by a central board. 


Centrally controlled and directed with 
some effort at systematic career devel- 
opment; transfers from post to post are 
frequent, but with the Department 
and other federal agencies relatively 
infrequent. 


Position classification advisory, but not 
controlling in either current assign- 
ments or promotion. 


Emphasis on service-wide, competitive 
promotion system, from grade to grade 
on a man-to-man basis, with due re- 
gard for seniority in grade; board de- 
terminations made annually within set 
numerical quotas for each grade; grades 
are very broad and few in number, and 
promotions are slow, averaging about 
one every five or six years. 


Tenure in program for most of work- 
ing career is normal; separation of 
older personnel encouraged by special 
retirement system and lower retirement 
ages; automatic “‘selection-out” of off- 
cers failing of promotion over a long 
period of years. 


Much stress on complete, honest, and 
fair ratings of performance, as requi- 
site for competitive promotion system. 


CIviL SERVICE10 


Recruitment at all grades as required 
by current needs; if qualified promo- 
tional material not readily available, 
new personnel selected largely on basis 
of immediate usefulness; initiative in 
recruitment and nomination often 
taken by operating personnel; com- 
petitive examination at bottom levels; 
qualifications for upper professional 
jobs determined on basis of review of 
background and experience. 


Most often initiated and worked out 
by the employee and or with his oper- 
ating supervisors; central personnel of- 
fice reviews and ratifies, and intervenes 
and handles special and _ problem 


cases. 


Position classification controlling in as- 
signment and promotion. 


Promotion on basis of reclassification 
of jobs or filling of job vacancies, usu- 
ally on initiative of supervisor with re- 
view by personnel office; mostly non- 
competitive in professional classes. 


More flexibility in transfers in and out 
of government service; higher turn- 
over. 


Ratings a relatively minor considera- 
tion in placement or promotion. 





reserving middle and top level vacancies 
for career personnel. 

Appointments to such vacancies .from 
outside the career service, commonly called 
“lateral entries,” are therefore minimized 
or eliminated entirely. Likewise, heavy em- 
phasis in personnel management is placed 


” Most of the practices shown are equally de- 
scriptive of the FSS personnel operations. But 
classification is less controlling than in Civil Serv- 
ice, and FSS promotions are now handled on a 
competitive basis by periodic panels, somewhat 
comparable to the FSO system. 


upon the promotion system to ensure that 
it will be competitive and equitable. In the 
Foreign Service, this need has led to a 
fairly involved annual procedure for de- 
termining class-to-class promotions by ad 
hoc selection boards. Principal reliance is 
upon records and ratings of performance 
and these have therefore been developed 
both technically and quantitatively to pro- 
vide complete and comparable informa- 
tion about each officer. 

This type of service is designed to pro- 
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duce a corps of officers of high intellectual 
and moral caliber, systematically de- 
veloped and experienced, available and 
qualified for assignments anywhere in the 
world. In return for the security of tenure 
and the prestige of the Service, its members 
offer a high degree of dedication to duty, 
reliability, and high standards of pro- 
fessional conduct. The common back- 
grounds and objectives of the members is 
the basis for a high degree of cohesiveness 
within the group, and accompanying at- 
tributes of group solidarity, loyalty, and 
discipline. Foreign Service Officers em- 
phasize the importance and necessity of 
unhesitating response to orders even 
though they involve privations, separation 
from family, boredom, and even personal 
danger. 

Critics of the Foreign Service, and of 
other career services, cite draw-backs in- 
herent in its very advantages. Similar in 
some respects to a guild, the corps places 
emphasis upon group goals which may 
compete with the governmental goals for 
which the group was formed. The ex- 
clusion from the important jobs of out- 
siders who may be even better qualified 
restricts the freedom of management and 
violates the merit principle. The separa- 
tion and independence from other ele- 
ments of the organization and of the 
American society may create barriers to 
communication with others in the organi- 
zation anda lack of organizational, political, 
and social responsiveness. Group solidarity 
tends to mold the minds of its members 
into a uniform cast, without the leavening 
influence of new people and new ap- 
proaches. 


The Career System and Program Needs 


One yardstick in assessing the merits of a 
personnel system is the degree to which 
it provides management with people 
equipped to do the work of the organiza- 
tion. First, does it produce a reliable sup- 
ply of high level leaders and executives, 
qualified to form and execute policy? Sec- 
ond, does it produce men with the neces- 
sary specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence? 

The Foreign Service sets as its goal the 
provision of a pool of high-grade generalist 


officers, capable of varied assignment and 
of foreign policy leadership. Its method of 
developing such leaders is through experi- 
ence in the Service itself—an experience 
which is varied, comprehending different 
functional fields, and is systematically pro- 
gressive in level of responsibility. The 
paucity of educational programs directed 
to areal specialism and leading to 
thorough understanding of all aspects of 
other countries of the world made such 
self-reliance almost inevitable. The knowl- 
edges involved in living in and under- 
standing foreign countries and working 
with foreign governments were, until quite 
recently, almost unique to the Foreign 
Service itself. But this kind of equipment 
and experience is not enough for a leader 
in a “total” foreign policy program today. 
Types of information required in tradi- 
tional diplomacy must be supplemented 
by broad and deep understanding of peo- 
ples, cultures, and economies. Further- 
more, foreign policy is today the No. 1 in- 
terest and political issue in the United 
States; its formulation requires continu- 
ously refreshed insights into American 
conditions and thought. FSO’s, who spend 
the greater part of their working lives over- 
seas, are in a particularly difficult situation 
to keep in touch with the American scene. 

The career system has been unable to 
produce within itself all the functional 
specialists now required in foreign affairs. 
The Service has tried to meet these needs 
through the category system and a limited 
number of lateral entries. Some Depart- 
mental offices, as well as other departments 
which rely upon the Service in their over- 
seas programs, have complained of the 
shortage of qualified specialists in the 
Service, of its failure to recruit more func- 
tionally qualified people, and of alleged 
discriminations in assignments and pro- 
motions in favor of the generalist officers. 
These critics feel that specialized experi- 
ence in such fields as information or eco- 
nomics, agriculture or labor, on a pro- 
gressively broadening basis can likewise 
prepare men for foreign policy leadership. 

This coin has another side. The Depart- 
mental Service has been reasonably success- 
ful in building up its own technical and 
professional staffs. But there seems to be 
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general agreement that a substantial pro- 
portion of these are deficient in their lack 
of first-hand acquaintance with the foreign 
countries with which they are concerned. 
In fact, the Departmental offices have long 
relied upon the FSO’s stationed in Wash- 
ington for information and guidance de- 
riving from their overseas experience. 

This does not seem to be a proposition 
of “either-or” but of “both.” ‘The Foreign 
Service people need more time at home 
and more specialization and study in area 
and function. The Departmental people 
need experience overseas and understand- 
ings beyond their functional specialties. 

The State Department has tried to amel- 
iorate these difficulties in several ways. A 
much broadened program, under the 
Foreign Service Institute, has endeavored 
to develop areal training and to sponsor 
specialized study for some FSO’s. Pursuant 
to the Foreign Service Act of 1946, some- 
what more frequent assignments in the 
United States have been provided for 
FSO’s, and arrangements have been made 
to bring all American Foreign Service 
personnel back to the United States on 
home leave. Some Departmental personnel 
have taken overseas assignments in the 
various Foreign Service categories. More 
recently, interchange assignments have 
been arranged on_ short-term bases, 
whereby Washington officers may acquire 
field experience and FSO’s may serve in 
the United States. Many of these programs 
are relatively new and have so far been on 
a limited basis. ‘ 

Another criterion for judging the ef- 
fectiveness of a personnel system is its 
flexibility in relation to program needs. 
This is a critical difficulty of the strictly 
closed career system. If the Service depends 
exclusively upon bottom-level entry, it 
can adjust its size only by opening or clos- 
ing the valve in the pipe line of new re- 
cruits. Such new recruits will not qualify 
for full journeyman or executive responsi- 
bility for ten to twenty years. Present re- 
cruiting policy then rests upon whatever 
prediction can be made of Service person- 
nel needs in 1960 and 1970. And this pre- 
diction must be made in terms not only 
of the total numbers needed but also of 
functional and areal specialties. If the 


needs suddenly and unpredictably expand 
or change, the Service has two alternatives: 
to permit lateral entries into the Service at 
intermediate and higher levels or to utilize 
other categories of personnel to do profes- 
sional work but without career status. The 
Foreign Service has utilized both these 
techniques, but they have been sources of 
almost continuous contention. 

Lateral entries to the FSO group were 
authorized and carried out in considerable 
numbers after the War. The so-called 
Foreign Service Manpower Act in 1946 au- 
thorized some 250 such appointments, sub- 
ject to examination procedures, and the 
Foreign Service Act itself provides for cer- 
tain types of transfers into the Service on 
a permanent basis. Relatively few appoint- 
ments under the latter provisions have 
been made. The FSO’s have resisted large- 
scale lateral entries on a number of 
grounds: that persons without extensive 
Service experience are not qualified for 
high-level appointments; that many ap- 
plicants are interested in the prestige and 
benefits of the Service but will not dedicate 
themselves to it or even remain in it, if 
faced with undesirable assignments; that 
such appointments are unfair to younger 
officers who are working themselves up the 
hard way; and that they damage the 
morale of the whole Service. Lateral ap- 
pointments, if carried on in- considerable 
volume and as a regular practice, would 
constitute a threat to, or at least a dilution 
of, the central concept of the career sys- 
tem. 


The Category System and the Problem 
of Status 
THE other outlet for the pressures of 
changing program needs—the use of dif- 
ferent categories of personnel—introduces 
important problems of its own. First, it 
should be noted that, regardless of pro- 
gram changes, the use of categories is an 
almost inevitable accompaniment to any 
closed career system. Recruitment even at 
the bottom level of the career group is 
limited to the number who, with a reason- 
able allowance for attrition, will later be 
required for top level positions. In the 
normal pyramidal pattern of job levels in 
any agency, this group would seldom if 
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ever be large enough to do all the bottom, 
or intermediate level work. Consequently, 
the working force must be augmented by 
other types of employees, not in the career 
system and not competing for promotions 
in the same channels. Thus there is a 
necessity for differing personnel practices 
for this group of employees, even though 
some of them perform functions similar 
to those of many career officers. The 
Foreign Service has long relied on its clerks 
for clerical and administrative tasks and 
upon its “noncareer” officers for much of 
its journeyman professional work, espe- 
cially in consular activities. Since 1946, the 
Foreign Service Staff has embraced these 
officers and employees as well as a con- 
siderable number of new specialists in 
other fields. These employees are selected 
and hired on a fluid basis, usually without 
a formal examination and are assigned to 
jobs classified somewhat as in normal 
civil service practice. They have their own 
pay scale and are under the Civil Service 
Retirement System. Although the “ceiling” 
on FSS jobs was raised in 1946 to the 
$10,000 level, advancement opportunities 
for the great majority are limited. FSO’s 
continue to hold most of the top positions. 

The category distinctions have become 
the basis for a fairly pervasive social dif- 
ferentiation among the groups, although 
their emphasis varies widely from post to 
post. In the average sizable Foreign Service 
post, levels of prestige tend to conform 
roughly with the categories of personnel. 
The ladder, from the top, includes the fol- 
lowing rungs: the Ambassador, the FSO’s, 
the Reserve officers, the FSS officers, the 
FSS employees, and the local, non-Ameri- 
can employees. 

The principal problems have grown out 
of the status manifestations attaching to 
the FSO’s and their superior relationship 
to the FSS. The distinctions between these 
groups at many posts are strong and con- 
spicuous, are deliberately engendered, and 
are in part embedded in law. They are a 
product of, or are manifested in, the fol- 
lowing types of factors: 


1. Differing types and levels of occupation, 
reflecting recognition of higher degree of pro- 


fessionalism, background education and train- 
ing, compensation, etc. 

2. Differing levels of authority and responsi- 
bility in the organization. 

3. Differing terms of employment, and dis- 
tinctive personnel treatment, including differ- 
ences in benefits and obligations. It should be 
noted that these are not necessarily to the 
benefit of the higher status group. The obliga- 
tions of the FSO group, for example, are con- 
sidered of a higher order than those of the 
FSS, and some of the rewards, such as salary 
differentials at hardship posts, are to the dis- 
tinct advantage of the FSS. 

4. Outward symbols attaching to members 
of the group, many of which grow out of in- 
ternational conventions and traditions. In ad- 
dition to the normal status symbols common 
in organizations—office furnishings, location of . 
desk, parking facilities, dining facilities—the 
FSO group is differentiated by diplomatic 
titles and commissions, inclusion and order of 
diplomatic lists, diplomatic passports, immuni- 
ties, license plates, and other distinctions. 

5. Clear differentiation of social groups 
both in the working situation and in formal 
and informal social engagements outside the 
office. 


Status distinctions are common if not 
universal in large organizations. It is 
probable that they are both useful and 
necessary as long as they represent reason- 
able and well understood accompaniments 
to occupation, position, and responsibility. 
Conversely, when the functional basis for 
status differentiation is cloudy or ques- 
tionable, it becomes a source of serious or- 
ganizational difficulty. The preservation of 
status distinctions may become a dispro- 
portionately important goal for members 
of the higher status group. The lower 
status group may harbor resentment and 
even antagonism toward what it feels to be 
unjust and unjustified subordination. The 
barriers between the groups, a normal 
price of status distinction, may become so 
exaggerated as to impede and even block 
communication and teamwork in common 
organizational effort. 

The functional basis for the category 
system of the Foreign Service is no longer 
clear. The increasing use of FSS, FSR, and 
Civil Service personnel on almost all as- 
pects and levels of our foreign program has 
weakened the historic justification for 
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many of the FSO status attributes. Highly 
qualified specialists in these other cate- 
gories are now frequently assigned to con- 
duct work in the international realm of 
high diplomatic significance. Is it proper, 
or managerially sensible, to handicap them 
by marking them as anything less than 
first-class employees? Lower and middle- 
grade FSO’s now frequently work with, or 
under, persons in other categories who are 
their seniors in qualifications, experience, 
and sometimes even seniority. Entering 
FSO’s, fresh from the campus, are ap- 
prentices, not diplomats. The wisdom of 
burdening them, or expanding their hat 
sizes, with the aura of dipiomatic status at 
a still impressionable age is at least ques- 
tionable. 

Three methods of attacking the inter- 
related problems of category and status 
suggest themselves. The first, and most 
radical, method would be to put the en- 
tire Service, and even the entire Depart- 
ment, in a single category and permit the 
attributes of status to grow out of organiza- 
tional level and responsibility. This would 
severely modify, or even abolish, the closed 
career concept. It is noteworthy that none 
of the four study groups recommended so 
extreme a step. 

A second line of attack would be to 
modify the constituency of the categories 
so that they reflect clearly distinguishable 
occupations and levels of responsibility. 
For example, the Rowe Committee pro- 
posed opening up the career group to in- 
clude all professional and managerial po- 
sitions, providing a separate group of 
clerical and technical employees, and sub- 
stituting for the Reserve corps a system of 
temporary appointments in the officer 
group. The Department’s recent announce- 
ment indicates its hope that the same pur- 
pose can be accomplished by a more clear 
policy on the role and use of existing cate- 
gories under the definitions of the Foreign 
Service Act. Both of these proposals 
would necessitate great expansions in the 
officer corps through lateral appointments. 

A third approach would reduce the at- 
tributes of status and lower the barriers 
between the categories. This might include 
elimination of some of the status symbols, 


equalization of conditions of employment, 
facilitation of “promotions” from the 
lower category to the higher, and conscious 
stimulation of social intercourse between 
the categories. Along this line, the Depart- 
ment agrees with the Rowe Committee on 
the need for a uniform pay plan and com- 
mon retirement and leave provisions for 
all F. vign Service categories. Its liberal 
lateral appointment policy would facili- 
tate transfers from category to category. 
But these changes would not greatly affect 
Foreign Service-Departmental relations. 


Dual vs. Unitary Personnel Management 


Mucu of the argument for integrating the 
Departmental and Foreign Services has 
stressed the managerial problems of run- 
ning two quite different personnel systems 
side by side for common program objec- 
tives. This condition has undoubtedly 
made the coordinated planning of person- 
nel functions more difficult. Coupled with 
a charge that the Foreign Service operated 
its own personnel system in a semi-autono- 
mous manner, the whole personnel system 
was thought by some to be less responsive 
to top management than it should have 
been. In 1949, the Department undertook 
to improve the organizational arrange- 
ment, first by decentralizing to the operat- 
ing bureaus substantial responsibility for 
personnel management with respect to all 
personnel concerned with their geographic 
areas, and second by grouping the central 
personnel divisions under a Director of 
Personnel. 

These actions undoubtedly contributed 
to better coordination of personnel work. 
Nonetheless, the basic dichotomy of per- 
sonnel systems almost forces a parallel or- 
ganizational dichotomy in personnel man- 
agement. The operations, procedures, and 
standards of the two central personnel di- 
visions are distinct, and their links with 
outside agencies are different. The Depart- 
mental group, like other agency personnel 
offices, works closely with the Civil Service 
Commission. The Foreign Service group 
works with representatives of other depart- 
ments and agencies which utilize the For- 
eign Service. Its principal channel is the 
Board of Foreign Service and the variety 
of sub-boards and committees under its 
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jurisdiction, most of which include repre- 
sentatives both of the State Department 
and of other departments. The split ex- 
tends even into Congress, where different 
committees in each house consider Foreign 
Service and Civil Service personnel matters 
respectively. 

The awkwardnesses in personnel manage- 
ment that are introduced by separate sys- 
tems are particularly troublesome in some 
of those fields which bear importantly on 
employee caliber and morale. Thus, there 
are three quite separate recruiting offices, 
with distinct procedures and standards. 
Transfers between home and field and in- 
terchange assignments are difficult proce- 
durally, and involve all the differing regu- 
lations on promotions, salary administra- 
tion, and classification. A great deal can 
be, and has been, done to coordinate these 
processes within the present administrative 
framework. But organizational integra- 
tion, without integration of systems, would 
probably raise more problems than it 
solved. 

The alternative, integration of both sys- 
tems and organization, is not without or- 
ganizational, institutional, and pragmatic 
obstacles. One method would be to incor- 
porate the entire Foreign Service into the 
Civil Service. This would probably result 
in abolition or basic modification of the 
closed career system; it would probably 
force the revision of the examining, pro- 
motion, performance rating, and other 
procedures of which the Foreign Service is 
justly proud. It would introduce the Civil 
Service Commission into a type of person- 
nel management for which it has little ex- 
perience and for which many of its regu- 
lations and procedures are ill-suited.’ As a 
matter of cold political feasibility, the For- 
eign Service probably could and would 
muster enough support in the Administra- 
tion and Congress to defeat such a pro- 
posal. 

The only other way of integrating would 
appear to be to remove from regular Civil 
Service jurisdiction the employees of the 
State Department and incorporate them in 
a new corps by separate legislation, under 
the managerial direction of the Secretary 
of State. Would Civil Service construe this 


as the beginning of a general separatist 
movement? Other agencies could present 
comparable arguments for autonomy. 
What about the other agencies which have 
overseas programs and personnel, and also 
those whose home offices are heavily in- 
volved in foreign affairs? The new service 
might be viewed by employees of other 
agencies as a new and enlarged career 
corps, endowed with privilege and au- 
tonomy. Integration in a new Service 
would raise a legion of technical and pro- 
cedural problems, such as the Civil Service 
status of present State employees, entry re- 
quirements, and procedures in the new 
service, and the transferability between the 
new service and other departments. 

A further consideration, which may be 
of dominating importance in the State De- 
partment today, is the potentially disrupt- 
ing effects of a major change-over during 
this crucial period in international affairs. 
Fears have been expressed that integration 
would result in demoralization among the 
FSO group, the Departmental group, or 
both. The Secretary, in his announcement 
of the Department’s decision, reflected this 
feeling when he held it “. . . essential that 
Departmental employees not be penalized 
for failure to accept the conditions of em- 
ployment in an integrated Service.” The 
attitude survey which the Rowe Commit- 
tee conducted last year, on the other hand, 
indicated a quite surprising endorsement 
of the idea of integration among all the 
groups and categories of personnel. On the 
question of desirability “. . . from the 
point of view of the efficient organization 
of the foreign affairs of the United States 

. 73 per cent responded either “very 
desirable” or “somewhat desirable,” and 
only 16 per cent thought it undesirable. A 
substantial plurality for the proposal was 
recorded by every category of personnel. 
On the question of the single service “.. . 
from the point of view of yourself and your 
own career .. .,” 60 per cent reported “very 
much” or “somewhat” in favor. Only the 
FSO group failed to give a clear plurality 
in favor. They voted 42 per cent in favor, 
44 per cent opposed, and 14 per cent neu- 
tral or undecided. Substantial pluralities 
of Civil Service employees and officers were 
affirmative on both questions. 
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It is apparent that the State Depart- 
ment, in choosing to work gradually 
toward improvements within the present 
institutional framework, has elected the 
easier course, at least for the short run. 
Some will feel that it has lost an oppor- 
tunity to develop a new type of personnel 
system, somewhere between the Civil Serv- 
ice and the Foreign Service, and better 
suited than either for its particular needs. 
The mild program it has announced can 
lead to the same destination, but some 
time before arrival it must solve or dissolve 
some of the problems here suggested. 


Conclusion 
EXPOSITION of contrasting systems tends to 
overemphasize differences, to minimize 
likenesses. The Foreign Service system has 
probably never been a “pure” closed ca- 
reer system in the sense the term has been 
used in this piece, and few of its most ar- 
dent proponents would advocate such a 
system. On the other hand, many sectors of 
the Civil Service have moved in the direc- 
tion of earmarking particular groups, pro- 
tecting them from outside competition, 
and grooming them for important assign- 
ments on a more or less privileged basis. 
This has occurred frequently within the 
highly professionalized bureaus and even 
among professions across bureau lines. It is 
probable that agency stability and perma- 
nency contribute to it, and that there is a 
particular demand in those fields in which 
the government is the principal or sole em- 
ployer of certain types of specialists. Re- 
cent trends in civil service toward recruit- 
ment of future executives at an early age, 
internship and special training programs, 
and executive development through ear- 


marking and planned placement much 
resemble features of the career service phi- 
losophy. 

The advantages, even the necessity, for 
such programs are clear and real. But it 
is also clear that “positive” personnel ad- 
ministration, if carried to extremes, can 
produce corollary negative results. The 
career idea has always been identified with 
the provision of opportunity for growth, 
for development, for job satisfaction. The 
assurance of such opportunity for a se- 
lected and groomed group can in fact 
mean the denial or restriction of oppor- 
tunity to personnel outside the group. The 
building of a high level of solidarity and 
morale within a group can damage morale 
to an equal degree among other personnel 
outside the group. The very structuring of 
groups on the basis of where the individ- 
uals came from (differential recruitment) 
and where they are going to (earmarking 
for executive positions) rather than on 
their current job responsibilities threatens 
total organizational unity and teamwork. 

Solutions undoubtedly lie somewhere 
between the exclusive career service and 
the rather anarchic practice of defining po- 
sitions, examining individuals for them, 
and appointing them with the prayerful 
hope that qualified candidates for the 
harder-to-fill top jobs will be available 
from somewhere. The dominant objective 
of personnel administration—to serve the 
needs of an agency program, now and in 
the future—should determine the kind of 
system to be used. To the extent that or- 
ganizational objectives are unified and in- 
divisible, there would appear to be ipso 
facto grounds for favoring unity in person- 
nel administration. 


’ 


The Federal Employee’s Creed of Service 

W: as members of the civil service, accept our obligation and our oppor- 
tunity to serve the American people well and in full measure, doing our 

best to further the free and democratic institutions of our country. 


We believe it is our duty to— 


Carry out loyally the will of the people as expressed in our laws; serve the 
public with fairness, courtesy, integrity, and understanding; help improve the 
efficiency, economy, and effectiveness of our work, and thus do our part in 
performing the great services of the Government.—Federal Personnel Council. 
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Making a Promotion Plan Work . jouw w. asuer, jr. 





UR government has become so com- 
O partmentalized in its operations that 
a large percentage of its employees spend 
their entire careers in one agency. And in 
far too many agencies, qualified employees 
are overlooked for promotion when a va- 
cancy occurs or do not get consideration 
for promotion to vacant jobs unless they 
happen to hear of the opportunity infor- 
mally or casually. 


Few Agencies Have Formal Pro- 
motion Plans 

I HAVE never met anyone with a good rea- 
son for being entirely opposed to promo- 
tion-from-within; yet recent surveys indi- 
cate that many agencies do not have a 
formal published statement of any kind on 
the subject, and only a few have a com- 
prehensive, published. plan that results in 
any more than token action. I submit that 
the principal reason for this condition is 
this—personnel management officials have 
neither the courage nor the energy to ini- 
tiate, develop, and carry out a promotion 
plan that is acceptable to both employees 
and operating officials. Some are just plain 
too lazy—‘‘they quit looking for work after 
they get a job.” Others don’t have the 
imagination and background that it takes 
to develop progressive personnel policies. 
Still others don’t have the ability to sell 
such a progressive policy to top manage- 
ment. Of course, I would also be the first 
to recognize that operating officials who re- 
sist limitations on their right to select em- 
ployees for promotion must share a part of 
the responsibility for the lack of progres- 
sive promotion policies. 

Not all promotion plans are successful. 
It is my observation that a common reason 
many plans won’t work satisfactorily is a 
fault in the plan itself. For example, many 
of the plans now in use were developed by 
management without consulting the em- 
ployees. We think we know what em- 
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ployees want, but often we are mistaken. 
A workable personnel policy requires mu- 
tual confidence and trust between em- 
ployees and management, an appreciation 
of their mutuality of interest. This is par- 
ticularly true of any phase of a career pro- 
gram. Our employees have a vital interest 
in any policy that affects their welfare and 
their livelihood. 


Features of a Good Promotion Plan 


A NECESSARY feature of any promotion 
plan is to have in writing an easily under- 
stood statement of policy and procedure. 
Such a statement must be made available 
to all employees, and should have been de- 
veloped jointly by management and em- 
ployees. Employees particularly will have 
more enthusiasm for the plan and will ma- 
terially assist in making it work if they 
have had a part in its development and an 
opportunity to recommend changes. 

An alert personnel officer will detect de- 
sirable changes and put them into effect 
before he is forced to do so by pressure of 
employee groups. He will also be recep- 
tive to suggestions for change no matter 
what their source. On the other hand, any 
such policy statement should make it clear 
that the promotion policy, like any other 
personnel policy, is designed to put the 
best man or woman in the job. Also, the 
formal statement of policy must stress the 
responsibility of the individual for pre- 
paring himself and looking for opportu- 
nities for advancement. 


The Promotion Program of the REA 


AN OUTSTANDING feature of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration plan is that we 
advertise practically all of our vacancies to 
our staff before we consider looking else- 
where for candidates. (This procedure 
seems to be most controversial.) The only 
exceptions are: (1) the positions of Admin- 
istrator and his Deputy and Assistant, 
which are excepted positions; (2) the first 
promotion of trainees after their initial 
training period; (3) employees promoted 
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as a result of reallocation; and (4) vacan- 
cies for which it is known that no candi- 
dates are available, for example messen- 
gers, etc. 

It is our opinion, based on a compara- 
tive study of costs, that cutting a stencil 
showing the title of the vacant position, at 
least a brief description of the duties, the 
minimum qualification requirements, and 
other pertinent information about the 
vacancy and distributing it to the staff 
(both Washington and the field where ap- 
propriate) are less trouble and less ex- 
pensive than attempting to establish pro- 
motion panels from general information 
geared to only one or two potential vacan- 
cies. A stencil is usually cut by a typist, 
duplicating facilities are readily available, 
and mimeographing is cheap. The adver- 
tisements are distributed with the regular 
inter-office mail at little or no additional 
expense. 

The selection process is no different 
from that which would be used under any 
other system. Its success depends on how 
well you do the job. You have applicants 
that you know are interested in this par- 
ticular job, and they have supplemented 
their experience record in the personnel 
file to fit this particular job. This feature 
of the plan is simple and economical to 
operate. 

Enthusiasm for the program will depend 
almost entirely on the honest and fair man- 
ner in which the plan is administered. One 
of the greatest difficulties in this connec- 
tion is to convince employees that they are 
not wasting their time in applying for an 
advertised vacancy. This can be accom- 
plished by: (1) frankly stating in the ad- 
vertisement the name of the employee who 
appears to be in line for the position, if 
there is one; others will apply only if they 
feel their qualifications are superior; (2) 
considering only those who did apply un- 
less there appears to be some good reason 
why others did not; and (3) giving about 
three of the applicants (the more the bet- 
ter) a personal interview. 

We have found the best procedure is to 
have applicants interviewed jointly by the 
prospective supervisor and a representa- 
tive of the personnel office. More em- 


ployees complain to us about not being in- 
terviewed than not being selected. We find 
operating officials more and more wanting 
to take the time to interview more than 
three candidates. Employees who are in- 
terviewed as indicated above feel that they 
have had genuine consideration for the 
job—that’s not my statement; employees 
think it and say it. Interviews by operating 
officials are not limited to low-level super- 
visors. Recently the Administrator took 
time out from his heavy schedule to inter- 
view applicants for a high-level engineer 
vacancy on his staff. 

In the interviews and later, considera- 
tion through multiple judgment is given to 
educational! qualifications for the job, total 
experience, performance ratings, demon- 
strated ability to assume greater responsi- 
bility, attitude and interest, and seniority 
within the grade in REA. 

The right of final selection should be, in 
so far as possible, that of the operating offi- 
cial, the personnel representative only 
making sure that the policy is not abused 
and giving professional advice on inter- 
viewing techniques. 

A formal notice is sent to all unsuccess- 
ful candidates, showing the name of the 
person selected. 

These are the highlights of our promo- 
tion plan that has been in effect for thir- 
teen years. Now let me sum up and state 
briefly some strong points, some weak- 
nesses, and what we consider some “proof 
of the pudding.” 


Four General Points of REA Plan 


1. A published statement of policy 
jointly developed and refined through the 
years by management and employees. 

2. Fair administration through advice 
to employees in advance when a known 
candidate is available, followed by per- 
sonal interviews with about the three top 
applicants. 

3. Selection of best qualified employee 
available in a realistic workable area of 
competition before looking outside but 
not hesitating to bring in “new blood” 
when desirable. Veterans are considered 
in absentia. 

4. A strong in-service training plan to 
develop promotional material. 
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Results of REA Plan to Date 


1. Strengthened staff morale by develop- 
ing a feeling of confidence and security. 

2. Decreased turnover. 

g. An incentive for improvement. 

4. Discovery of unknown talent. 

5. Check on accuracy of job descrip- 
tions. 

6. Keeping employees informed about 
agency’s functions from reading job ad- 
vertisements. This applies particularly to 
new activities such as our recent authority 
to make loans to extend telephone facili- 
ties in rural areas. 

7. A basis for counseling employees for 
career development. 

8. More prompt filling of vacancies in 
many cases. 

g. Broadened employee opportunities. 

10. Protecting agency’s investment in 
training. 

11. Increased production from em- 
ployees. 

1g. Attraction of more and better appli- 
cants to organization. 

13. Better conduct on part of em- 
ployees. 

14. Stimulation of opportunity for 
training. 

15. Increased responsibility of super- 
visors. 


Some Factors to Guard Against 

1. Extreme care must be exercised to 
prevent the organization from becoming 
stereotyped and inbred, resulting in a lack 
of new ideas for improvements. This can 
be overcome by bringing in top-notch en- 
trance level trainees, by conducting a com- 
prehensive training program, and by not 
hesitating to bring in “new blood” at all 
levels when desirable. 

2. Development of a defeatist attitude 
on the part of some employees who expect 
promotion on the basis of seniority alone. 

3. Operational difficulty in an organi- 
zation with field staff scattered from Alaska 
to the Virgin Islands. 

4. Chain reaction of turnover that 
would have been avoided if the first va- 
cancy had been filled from the outside. 

5. Some time consumed in interviewing 


rejected applicants—although many times 
this turns out to be mutually profitable 
for the employee and management. 

6. Difficulty of securing consideration 
across division lines. Supervisors want to 
promote those whose work they know or 
whose personalities they are familiar with. 

7. Difficulty of adapting the program to 
emergency conditions. 


Acceptance of REA Plan 

1. Four different Administrators have 
continued it. 

2. The Administrator’s Policy Advisory 
Committee, composed of top operating 
and staff officials, has reaffirmed the pro- 
motion policy on several occasions by a 
large majority vote and about a year ago 
recommended that the coverage of the 
plan be extended to positions above the 
grade GS-12 level. 

g. The newly organized REA Employee 
Council has endorsed it. 

4. The USDA Employee Council recom- 
mended the principles of our plan for a 
trial period of one year in all agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

5. Fewer complaints developed in 
“Gripe Sessions.” 

6. The Civil Service Inspection Service 
has complimented our promotion pro- 
cedure. 

7. A high percentage of our high level 
positions are filled by products of our pro- 
motion policy—only two of nine major di- 
vision chiefs were brought into the organi- 
zation at their present levels and more 
than half have worked from the bottom 
up. Our Assistant Administrator and Ex- 
ecutive Officer have also come up through 
the ranks. Ten of our original class of 
engineer trainees of 1936 are still with us, 
now filling responsible positions. 

8. Former employees in other agencies 
where no plan is in existence comment 
with enthusiasm about advantages. 


This, then, in a nutshell is the REA 
employee promotion plan. The boss likes 
it, as a personnel man I like it, and our 
employees like it. It does a lot for all of us. 








Do You Shave in Front of a 


Thesaurus? ...... 


WILLIAM G. WAGGONER 





AYBE you don’t, but it surely must be 
Mi standard procedure for many au- 
thors of employee bulletins, instructional 
material, letters, and public speeches. You 
have to reach no farther than your “in” 
basket for such greetings as “your letter 
appears to be somewhat anachronistic.” 
You see authors of this brand of dribble 
carrying their lunches to work in brief 
cases, and they no doubt shave every morn- 
ing using a thesaurus for a mirror. Their 
major thrill in life comes from the delight- 
ful thesauristic echoes heard during the 
read-back of such letters. 

In federal, state and municipal govern- 
ment, most employees who write letters 
are writing not to the person to whom the 
letter is addressed, but to the boss who signs 
it. He simply must be impressed by mys- 
terious sound effects. You might logically 
expect that a supervisor who is susceptible 
to this form of employee flattery is a poor 
supervisor. This conclusion is not correct. 
Many successful supervisors after attaining 
their goal in life stop for a breather, look 
around, and wonder how they got so far 
using four- and five-letter words. 

Exhibitionistic letters piled high and 
deep enough can wreck the standing of an 
entire department. This employee fault 
is something a reprimand will not cure. 
It is a way of life and if subjugated in one 
form of activity will break out in another 
with equally disastrous results. 

Many employee publications are born 
a-dying because they either grow heavy 
with technical regulations, giving chapter 
and verse, or go overboard in the opposite 
direction with birth and party statistics. If 
you can work both into the same publica- 
tion, death can be mercifully quick. 
What does the average employee care 
about the stringing together of long tech- 
nical words, preceded or followed by a 





e WittiamM G. Wacconer is Employee Relations 
Officer for the Bureau of Reclamation, Region 2, 
Sacramento, California. 


number identification to a manual which 
only a handful of people know how to use, 
and fewer still, how to interpret. Mr. Aver- 
age Employee only wants to know what 
the new developments mean to him, and 
that in good old conversational English. 
Or why would he be interested in Mary 
Jones’s new baby weighing 7 pounds 2, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Jones’s 
close associates thus warned to be on the 
lookout for free cigars. It might even be 
that Mr. Jones is the sensitive type who 
prefers not to have his sexual powers 
broadcast, nor the fecundity of his wife a 
subject of gossip. 

Writers of instructional material are in 
a class by themselves. They never seem to 
know where to begin. They start either 
over the heads of the readers, or ignore 
completely their background. Masterpieces 
manage a combination of both extremes. 
Consider a circular letter that went out to 
employees who had been using telephones 
every day most of their lives. These in- 
structions were “promulgated” upon the 
change-over to an inter-office dial system. 
Under the subject heading of “dialing”: 


The figures to be dialed must be dialed in 
order from left to right. To dial a number, 
place your finger firmly in the dial opening 
through which the figure is seen, and rotate 
the dial steadily in a clockwise direction until 
your finger strikes the finger stop. Then re- 
move your finger and let the dial return to its 
normal position. 


If the picture of a telephone plus a trea- 
tise on number sequence had been in- 
cluded with the instructions they would 
perhaps have been appropriate for Austral- 
ian Bushmen. But these instructions were 
addressed to a business organization of 
over 500 persons, who had been placing 
their fingers firmly in dial openings 
through which figures are seen and rotat- 
ing dials steadily from left to right, since 
shortly after their first spanking for pull- 
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ing the telephone from its stand with their 
baby fingers. 

Public speaking is just another form of 
letter writing and susceptible to as many 
forms of wrong treatment. How a trade 
or professional convention endures the 
vague, meaningless agenda speeches pre- 
pared for their consumption is a monu- 
ment to human patience. Gargle this little 
gem from a speech made to a group of 
manufacturers. 


The pivotal test for the addition of a new 
product is its profitability. If profit maximiza- 
tion were the sole goal of the enterprise, this 
test would encompass all others, but pluralistic 
motivation makes the other goals relevant as 
well. The relevant concept of profits is incre- 
mental returns over the appropriate time pe- 
riod. 


How amazed these manufacturers must 
have been to learn that they were in busi- 
ness to make money! New ideas couched 
in precise even though multi-syllable 
words can be stimulating because you have 
to dig for them; but, an attempt to conceal 
the lack of an idea in vague elusive expres- 
sions is an insult to the intelligence of 
listeners. The fault is not all that of the 
speaker. Many times I have heard poten- 
tial speakers discussed and the emphasis 
has been on good delivery and speaking 
presence, following rather than preceding 


evaluation of the speakers’ background 
which might promise something new and 
useful. The wrongly chosen speaker ac- 
cepts because he wants to be a good fellow 
or because he is oiling up, by any means 
handy, for a political campaign. In either 
case his total contribution is good delivery 
and speaking presence. 

Contradictory as it may seem, college 
graduates are the worst offenders in the 
written communication simply because 
they are more adept ‘in choosing longer 
words where shorter ones would do the job 
twice as well. The college graduate by the 
same token is capable of becoming a better 
writer, and does, the moment he ceases to 
try and write up to a degree and deter- 
mines rather to live it down. Were some 
sincere soul determined to leave his mark 
on the sands of time no better: vehicle 
could be found than a reverse thesaurus, 
giving not over five-letter synonyms for all 
words in excess of that number of letters. 

To sum up. Write to the person or 
group you are writing to. Plunge into the 
subject matter like a street vender with a 
new knife sharpening gadget does into his 
sales talk. Substitute “shorties” for “long- 
ies.” Remember, a long letter is justified 
only when you don’t have time to write 
a short one. Your particular public will be 
appreciative. 


Wrap Up Your Package and Tie the String Tight 


NDOUBTEDLY there are many Army techniques that are not suited to civilian 
U adaptation, but “completed staff work” is not one of them. This military 
requirement is a topnotch training device and a necessity for efficient ad- 
ministration. What is it? In the words of the U.S. Army’s Provost Marshal: 


Completed staff work is the study of 4 problem, and presentation of a solution, by 
a staff officer, in such form that all that remains to be done on the part of the head 
of the staff division, or the commander, is to indicate his approval or disapproval of 
the completed action. The words completed action are emphasized because the more 
difficult the problem is, the more the tendency is to present the problem to the chief 
in piece-meal fashion. It is your duty as staff officer to work out the details. 





Civil Service Faces the 


Future . . . ANGUS LAIRD 





HERE are some authorities who main- 
te ssin that there is a difference between 
a “merit system” and a “civil service sys- 
tem.”! Actually, the difference is in title 
only.? There is, however, a very great dif- 
ference between a system or program ad- 
ministered in accordance with the spirit of 
merit and one administered on a spoils 
basis, regardless of the titles. Either type 
of program can exist under a merit system 
or a civil service system. 

The name of our state organization is 
the Florida Merit System. Personally, I 
would prefer a different title. The story is 
told that after a quarrel between Themis- 
tocles and Aristides, the Just, in Ancient 
Athens, a popular election was held to de- 
termine which of the two should be ostra- 
cized. On the day of the voting, an illiter- 
ate citizen asked Aristides, who was un- 
known to the voter by sight, to write down 
the name of “Aristides” on the ballot. 
“Why,” said Aristides, doing as he was 
asked, ‘“‘do you wish to ostracize him?” “Be- 
cause,” said the man, “I am tired of hear- 
ing him called ‘the Just.’” There is a cer- 
tain amount of conceit in the title “merit 
system” and I fear the people may grow 
tired of hearing it. Furthermore, I doubt 
if we really know enough about “merit,” 
and how to evaluate it, in order to systema- 
tize it. “Merit system” has certain implica- 
tions that “merit plan,” “merit basis,” and 
“merit program” do not have. It is much 
more important that the spirit of merit 
prevail, than that merit be systematized. 


Reform Stage of Civil Service 
THE civil service movement can be said to 
have three stages of development. First, is 


* Municipal Personnel Administration (Chicago: 
International City Managers’ Association, 1950). 

*See Charles B. Frasher, “The ABC’s of the 
Merit System,” Journal of Public Health Nursing, 
May, 1950. 





e ANGus Lairp is Director of the Florida Merit 
System. This article is adapted from the Presi- 
dential address delivered by Mr. Laird at the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Civil Service and Personnel Agencies. 


the reform stage, when civil service was 
advocated as a means of doing away with 
the spoils system to prevent corruption in 
government. We have corruption in gov- 
ernment today, but only the uninitiated 
and uninformed will say that job corrup- 
tion and patronage are as bad as in pre- 
civil service days. Patronage, job-selling, 
salary kick-backs for campaign and other 
purposes, and vote control of employees 
were major tools of the political machines 
which controlled our cities and states a 
generation ago. They are minor sources of 
power today; their use is limited every- 
where, and is practically nonexistent in 
many places. Let those who doubt that 
there has been improvement in civil serv- 
ice administration study their American 
history. We read so much of crime and 
corruption today—and conditions are dis- 
graceful—that we get the impression every- 
thing about our government is worse than 
in the days of our fathers. To get a better- 
balanced view, read _ Lincoln Steffens’ 
“Autobiography,” “The Struggle for Self- 
Government,” or “Shame of the Cities’; 
Harold Zink’s City Bosses in the United 
States; and Dorothy Fowler’s “The Cabi- 
net Politician; the Postmaster General, 
1829 to 1909.” Those who think our civil 
service is more corrupt or less efficient than 
in the days of our fathers are ignorant of 
the facts of American history. 


Technique Development Stage of 
Civil Service 
THE second stage in the civil service move- 
ment was the period of trial and error of 
the development of methods and proce- 
dures. When I was a boy out in West 
Florida—and the same was true elsewhere 
in our state and nation—we could hardly 
have a baseball game with neighboring 
towns without a dispute and fight over the 
rules of the game, and it was not uncom- 
mon to have baseball bats used to bat 
heads as well as balls. Today, the rules, 
the methods, and procedures of baseball 
are well established and accepted, and it 
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is rare, indeed, that a fight develops over 
an umpire’s ruling in a game. The merit 
system, or civil service if you please, has 
gone through the same developments in 
many communities, and in others is still 
going through them today. We, the civil 
service referees and umpires, still have 
much to learn and must improve our 
methods and procedures before we acquire 
the prestige and relative importance of 
baseball’s umpires—I might add the pay, 
also. 

But we are certainly on our way. Our 
basic methods and procedures have been 
established. Actually, many of us are in 
the position of the farmer who was asked 
if he were going to town to hear a lecture 
on better farming. “Naw,” he replied, “I 
know already how to farm three times 
better than I’m farming.” Too many of 
us already know how to do better than 
we're doing. We know how to get better 
workers for government service, and we 
know some of the incentives and methods 
which make for greater efficiency of work- 
ers after they are on the job. We must ap- 
ply this knowledge with courage and de- 
termination as the referees, umpires, and 
czars of baseball have done. We still have 
much to know and to learn, but this 
should not deter us from doing that which 
we already know how to do. 


Efficiency Stage of Civil Service Growth 
Tue second and third stages of civil serv- 
ice development overlap considerably. The 
civil service plan was not adopted simul- 
taneously by the federal government and 
the state and local governments. ‘There was 
a lapse of fifty-six years between the adop- 
tion of the civil service system by New 
York State in 1883 and the establishment 
in 1936 of the Merit System Committee of 
the Florida State Welfare Board, the be- 
ginning of our present Merit System. Some 
phases of the third stage apply only to old 
and established systems, others to all civil 
service agencies. The first aspect is nega- 
tive in character because it calls for de- 
fense of the civil service system, the other 
is positive, for it calls for greater emphasis 
upon efficiency and the integrity of the 
public service. Time does not permit me 
to dwell upon these phases at length, but 


I would like to discuss here a few of the 
points raised by our critics, which are nu- 
merous. 


What the Spoilsmen Say 


First, let us consider criticism by the spoils 
politicians. A man who puts up $100,000 
to elect his candidate is likely to be as 
much of a spoilsman as Senator Marcy, 
who originated the phrase, ““To the victors 
belong the spoils.” They are unlikely to 
see any merit in the merit system. Then 
there are the disappointed job seekers, in- 
cluding disappointed employees who fail 
promotional tests. We are all familiar with 
their criticism. A third group consists of 
those who are so afraid of our government 
that they do not want it to be efficient. In 
the early part of 1949, I met with a group 
of businessmen who had studied the opera- 
tions of a number of state agencies, and 
several of them had some good things to 
say about the operations of the merit sys- 
tem. But one of them, an executive in a 
large concern in the southern part of our 
state, objected with “But I don’t want the 
government to be efficient,” and turning 
to me, with a smile, he added, “I’m op- 
posed to your system.” I wish I had time 
to explore the possibilities of this state- 
ment. I believe in the free enterprise sys- 
tem as much as any businessman who op- 
poses price fixing and licensing to control 
competition. But I do not believe we can 
have inefficiency in government and eff- 
ciency in business, or vice versa. Our so- 
ciety is so integrated, and the danger to 
our country is so common to all of us that 
“We must,” to repeat the saying of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in another time of great 
peril, “all hang together or surely we shall 
all hang separately.” 

Then there are those good citizens who 
feel that the civil service system, or the 
merit system, has not fulfilled its promise, 
and they are disturbed by stories of red 
tape, examinations, and of not being able 
to fire anyone who is under civil service. 
Let us consider these latter objections be- 
fore we take up their disappointment in 
the promise of civil service. We frequently 
hear complaints of red tape from the pub- 
lic and both the appointing authorities 
and applicants. What these people do not 
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know is that there is red tape in getting 
appointed under the spoils system too, and 
some persons who have had experience 
with both kinds have decided that it is 
simpler to make an appointment, and 
simpler to secure a position under the 
merit system. Some of the procedures may 
appear involved and complicated, but it 
must be remembered that fairness and 
equity require definite procedures, to 
which there must be strict adherence. 


Examination and the Civil Service 
Civit service examinations have also been 
criticized. Much of the criticism is due to 
a lack of understanding of the objective 
type of examination. I shall not attempt to 
defend this type of examination here. 
Suffice it to say that it is unquestionably 
the best device yet developed for the pur- 
pose of determining the knowledge of in- 
dividuals and of ranking them on the basis 
of knowledge. We have not yet perfected 
methods of evaluating personality and 
training and experience, but the methods 
are more objective than generally realized. 
It must be remembered that we do not 
have any number of choices in this matter. 
Other objective methods that we—or the 
appointing authorities—might use, and the 
latter do use them on occasion, are age, 
sex, church membership, relationship, pul- 
chritude, how the applicant voted in the 
last election, or how he said he voted, and 
how much he contributed to the campaign 
of his sponsor. These are objective factors, 
and a rating scheme could be developed 
for their use. Some applicants would re- 
ceive a better rating than on a merit sys- 
tem examination. I once informed the 
director of a bureau employing a large 
number of women that what he wanted 
was for us to conduct a beauty contest, but 
the law required us to give a written test. 


Tenure and the Civil Service 


ANOTHER criticism frequently heard, per- 
haps the most frequent of all, concerns 
tenure under the civil service system. 
There is no justification for security of 
tenure for its own sake. The primary pur- 
pose of providing permanent tenure under 
civil service is to prevent arbitrary re- 


moval of employees. This implies perma- 
nent employment as long as the employee 
is doing his work well and there is work 
to be done. Unfortunately, the safeguards 
established for this purpose in some civil 
service and merit system acts have some- 
times made it difficult to remove employees 
for good cause. This has furnished an op- 
portunity for expression of the criticism 
that “You can’t fire anyone under civil 
service.” At our last annual meeting one 
critic asserted that it took six months to 
dismiss a civil service employee in his city. 
An executive from an agency not under 
civil service was present and he arose to 
remark that it took six months to dismiss 
an employee in his agency too. What many 
critics fail to appreciate is that in the last 
fifty years security against arbitrary dis- 
charge for salaried and wage workers has 
become, for good or ill, a feature of Ameri- 
can life and that it is not limited to public 
employees under the merit system. An 
authority on labor problems has recently 
written: 

The old control through fear of discharge 
has long been weakening, if indeed it has not 
almost disappeared, in most of the important 
units of industry. Industry itself, in order to 
avoid criticism and discontent, and the en- 
trance of the unions, has learned to act with a 
better appreciation of the point of view of the 
individual and of the workers as a whole.’ 


Uninformed persons may be enlightened 
on this subject by reading sections 8 and 
g of the Taft-Hartley Act, usually con- 
sidered a conservative piece of legislation. 
An Associated Press story from Miami on 
January go of this year is also enlightening 
on this subject. The story reads, in part, as 
follows: 


FirRM ORDERED TO Pay $7000 TO DRIVERS 
Wuo Srruck AND Lost Joss. Miami, AP. 
January 30. The Seven-Up Bottling Company, 
of Miami, Inc., today was ordered to reinstate 
and pay back wages to 11 driver salesmen who 
struck and were fired in September, 1948. The 
NLRB order confirmed findings of Trial Ex- 
aminer A. Bruce Hunt and specified the 
money paid the drivers should be the differ- 
ence between what they earned at other jobs 


*Henry S. Gilbertson, Personnel Policies and 
Unionism (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1950), p. 
239. 
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and what they would have earned had they 
stayed on with the company. Lunin estimated 
this would total about $7000. 


While legislation, unionism and general 
employment policies have safeguarded the 
interests of wage workers, the salaried ex- 
ecutive has not been neglected. A recent 
article in Fortune Magazine makes the 
following statement concerning the dis- 
missal of executives by big business cor- 
porations: 


Such are the practices of U.S. business that 
outright firings are rare indeed, and cushioned 
by euphemisms and a year’s salary.* 


It is rare, indeed, that public employees 
are given such consideration. It is not easy 
to discharge employees “at pleasure” any- 
where today, except in small private or- 
ganizations and at the beginning of a new 
administration. Many informed persons 
maintain that it is easier to dismiss an em- 
ployee for cause under the merit system 
than to dismiss a patronage appointee for 
inefficiency under the spoils system. In one 
recent year, a total of forty-six merit sys- 
tem employees in our state were dismissed 
for cause or resigned upon request. This 
number does not include a good many who 
resigned voluntarily when they learned of 
unsatisfactory service ratings which they 
knew would lead to dismissal or involun- 
tary resignation. If I were an administrator 
in a large organization under the merit 
system, or civil service, I would hesitate to 
state that I could not fire anyone, for fear 
that it might be a reflection upon my 
ability. Most of the difficult cases involving 
dismissals under the civil service system 
arise through failure to follow the proper 
procedure, or lack of preparation of the 
dismissal charges. A hearing may reveal 
that an employee needed better supervi- 
sion, not dismissal, and some of the dis- 
missals you read about, and in which court 


*“Well, What Makes the Boss Work?” Fortune 
Magazine, April, 1948, p. 206. 


cases are involved, are unjustified. Some- 
times the dismissal authority is wrong and 
the dismissed employee is right. 


Has Civil Service Fulfilled Its Mission? 


Now back to the disappointment of many 
good citizens in the lack of fulfillment of 
the promise of civil service and merit sys- 
tem reform. Are they fully aware of the 
decline in the use of patronage in elec- 
tions, of job selling and buying, of salary 
kickbacks and of voluntary campaign con- 
tributions? Are they truly aware of the im- 
provements in street cleaning, garbage dis- 
posal, fire fighting, communicable disease 
control, hospital administration, account- 
ing practices, and many other activities too 
numerous to mention? The civil service 
system is not responsible for all these im- 
provements, but I dare say that a careful, 
scientific study would show a very close 
correlation between efficient administra- 
tion and a good civil service system. But 
the civil service system—the merit system— 
has not fulfilled its full promise. Neither 
has our country completely fulfilled the 
patriot’s dream of a richer and finer life 
for all than man has ever known before, 
though we have succeeded in great part. 
Those of us in the civil service still have a 
great mission to perform; we must not only 
work tirelessly to make our government 
efficient and economic; we must fight the 
forces that would corrupt and destroy it, 
as our colleagues in the military services 
fight the evil forces which would destroy 
us. We must be careful not to protect the 
lazy or inefficient worker, or the grafter or 
bribe-taker in the civil service, those whose 
activities reflect unfavorably upon us all, 
and to the discredit of our government. 

Yes, we hold a part of the line of defense 
of democratic government and its institu- 
tions. A break in our part of the line is as 
perilous as a break in the line held by 
American industry, labor and agriculture, 
or the battle line at the front in Korea. 








Nebraska’s F ogy Increases . . ARTHUR W. PENDRAY 





N NEBRASKA we tend to believe every- 
I thing we see in the papers. That’s why, 
in the spring of 1949, we were sure that 
employment conditions throughout the 
nation had become stabilized and that 
salaries would remain at the same level 
for a considerable period of time. 

A number of the employees in Merit 
System agencies had reached the last step 
in the six-step pay scale. A number of 
others would soon be at the top. It was 
thought that if the morale of these long- 
time employees was to be maintained, 
some device should be adopted in order 
to avoid a “dead end” in so far as pay was 
concerned. 

Accordingly, in a Council meeting on 
June 1, 1949, the following ‘“Fogy In- 
crease” provision was added to the section 
cn compensation plans: 


All employees who have been at the maxi- 
mum of their salary range since July 1, 1947, 
or longer, may receive (computed on the cur- 
rent minimum for the classification) a 5% 
monthly increase rounded to the nearest 
dollar. 

Employees completing 24 months of service 
at the maximum of their range after July 1, 
1949, may also receive a 5% salary increase on 
the same basis as above. 

Subsequent additional increases may be 
given at two-year intervals, computed on the 
current minimum, provided such increases 
shall not exceed 50% of the current minimum 
base pay. 


Soon after the provision was written 
into the Regulations it became apparent 
that there would be some difficulty in in- 
terpreting it. After an employee had been 
given a fogy increase and then the com- 
pensation plan was adjusted, where would 
this employee’s salary be in relation to the 
new range? Should it go to an equivalent 
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spot in the new range, or was this em- 
ployee’s salary forever related to the origi- 
nal range in use when he took off on this 
fogy financial flight? 

At the next meeting of the Council the 
matter was again argued and the word 
“current’”” was inserted so the provision 
finally read: 

Effective July 1, 1949, all employees who 
have been at the maximum of their current 
salary range since July 1, 1949, or longer, may 
receive (computed on the current minimum 
for their classification) a 5% monthly increase 
rounded to the nearest dollar. Employees com- 
pleting 24 months of service at the maximum 
of their range after July 1, 1949, may also re- 
ceive a 5% salary increase on the same basis as 
above. Subsequent increases may be given at 
two-year intervals, computed on the current 
minimum for the classification, provided such 
increases shall not exceed 50% of the current 
minimum base pay. 


Insertion of the word “current” made 
the ‘‘fogy increase” useable. It meant that 
three new steps had been added to the six- 
step compensation plan in  use—steps 
tacked on like the tail of a kite two years 
apart, exclusively for those old-timers on 
the job. If the compensation plan changed, 
the employee would have a new base from 
which his pay would be figured. He would 
have to have a stable compensation plan 
for a period of two years before he would 
get the five percent increase, but once he 
got it, his salary, in being adjusted to the 
“equivalent step” would also be adjusted 
to the equivalent fogy step above the new 
minimum. If in the adjustment, the new 
scale overlapped his fogy and his salary 
was not adjusted to the equivalent step, he 
still got some financial recognition and a 
chance to start over. Best of all, the Merit 
System would not be under pressure to 
misclassify or make special classifications 
for employees who had run the course of 
their normal compensation plan. 

The idea of a “fogy increase” is not new. 
In fact, it seems to have been lifted bodily 
from military practice. Even the name for 
it was borrowed. 
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LY To date only a few Nebraska Merit Sys- mal and when they do the fogy increase 
tem employees have received fogy increases will be an important means of retaining 

be due to the frequent adjustment of compen- experienced employees and will serve as a 
sation plans. The business forecasters in testimonial that Merit System positions do 

- 1949 Were not entirely right, you see. not necessarily become dead-end jobs with 

id Agency personnel officers believe, however, respect to salary. 

Lis that conditions will some day return to nor- 
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Open the Door, Joe! 


10 
ut I‘ going through our files, or perhaps we should say archives, the other day, we found a 
Ly copy of this open letter written by Frank W. Herring, then Executive Director of the 
n American Public Works Association to members of the organization. It was dated October, 
e 1938. There has been some improvement in the last 13 years in the problem the letter 
1- discusses, but the problem still exists. The argument Mr. Herring uses as justification for 
n eliminating residence restrictions is so positive and constructive that we thought it de- 
> served another hearing. 

Ss 

t Dear Joe: © 

t It’s a shame you couldn’t get away from your official duties long enough to get to New York to 
a attend the 1938 Public Works Congress. It would have done you a world of good, even if you are 
t only a councilman who doesn’t pretend to know much about public works. Not only that, but 


you’d have enjoyed yourself, too, if that’s of any importance. 

You’d have enjoyed particularly the opening speech of the convention, by Mayor La Guardia. 
> No, he didn’t tell us he’d fix our traffic tickets for us; believe it or not, he talked about public 
works! And about a phase of it I know you’re greatly interested in —— a career service in local 
government for trained men. 

Your town has a pretty good civil service system, Joe, brought about to a large extent by your 
own efforts, which does minimize the effects of politics. But how can a real career service ever be 
developed if cities like yours, and there are hundreds of them, insist that the local service be re- 
served for home-town boys? Where does the career come in? Your public works department, I be- 
lieve, has room for no more than four trained engineers. Suppose you get a likely young fellow 
| and after he has been with you four or five years he is capable of being your city engineer. You’ve 
got a good city engineer now, and he looks right healthy. Where’s the young buck to go? Most 
other cities can’t employ him, even if they need him badly, because he has been living in your 
town, and they want to keep their city jobs for their own home-town boys. Unless this lad is 
satisfied to stay in his present job indefinitely, his “career” is through right there. Maybe your 
city engineer himself has grown bigger than any job your city government has for him. If a 
larger city can’t use him the only thing for him to do is to leave the public service and go into 
business. Government has already lost a lot of good talent that way. You can be certain that pri- 
vate business won’t turn him down because he lived in your city. 

You have said that the local man knows the local situation better and therefore will make a 
more suitable public servant. Baloney! How much do you suppose the local boys know about the 
detailed problems of your city’s government? They have to learn gg per cent of it after they get 
on the job anyway. They might be able to find their way around town easier than an outsider 
could, but a public works engineer isn’t a taxi driver. And anyway, familiarity with your ge- 
ography can be gained in next to no time by any one this side of feeble mindedness. 

Your town’s insistence on local residence for public service appointments is pretty short 
sighted, Joe. You’d better eliminate it from your civil service rules. That would benefit your 
town, your town’s employes, and your potential talent, both local and “foreign,” and would be 
a step toward the advancement of local government generally.—Frank W. Herring. 
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A Single Salary Schedule 


for Civil Service Teachers . . . cHartes J. LILLEY 





NE of the important postwar innova- 
O tions in many public schools is the 
single salary schedule for teachers. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, more than go per cent 
of the school districts have adopted such a 
schedule, most of them within the last five 
years. Since the single salary schedule be- 
lies its name and uses multiple ranges, it 
has been difficult for some public agencies 
with fixed four- or five-step ranges to 
match this prevailing practice. However, 
unless they do adopt some sort of a single 
salary schedule, they may find the recruit- 
ment of teachers increasingly difficult. One 
large public agency which has recently 
adopted such a schedule is the state of 
California. This is a description of the 
principles of the single salary schedule and 
the schedule adopted for state civil service 
teachers in California. 


What Is a Single Salary Schedule? 
TypicaL single salary schedules provide 
that teachers who have a Bachelor’s degree 
receive one salary range; teachers with a 
Master’s degree receive a higher range; and 
teachers with a Doctor’s degree receive a 
still higher range. 

The single salary schedule is based on 
the theory that teachers with equivalent 
training and experience should receive 
equal pay, regardless of whether they teach 
kindergarten, elementary, junior high, or 
senior high school classes. Such a schedule, 
which may have many salary ranges and 
many salary steps, directly recognizes train- 
ing and experience as the basis for deter- 
mining the rate of pay for a position. It 
has been an important factor in persuad- 
ing capable and qualified teachers to re- 
main in grade schools where they are ur- 
gently needed. With the single salary 
schedule has come a slowing down of the 
old routine of the best elementary teachers 
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transferring to better paying high school 
positions for which they may be less 
qualified. 

According to some educators, kindergar- 
ten and elementary teachers should re- 
ceive a differential above high school 
teachers because their students are in the 
formative years and it is important that 
the teachers be unusually capable and 
qualified. The single salary schedule guar- 
antees at least that such teachers receive 
the same pay they would receive if they 
taught high school classes. 

The single salary schedule of multiple 
ranges also involves the philosophy that 
a teacher does a better job if he takes ad- 
vanced academic training at regular inter- 
vals. Advancement from one salary range 
to another usually is given to provide di- 
rect incentive for taking additional train- 
ing. In fact, in some public school districts 
a teacher’s salary may be reduced if he 
does not take such training periodically. 

There are several strong arguments for 
and against the theory of the single salary 
schedule. However desirable or undesir- 
able such a schedule may be, the fact re- 
mains that it is becoming prevailing prac- 
tice in public schools. Because many civil 
service agencies, including state govern- 
ments, must compete with public schools 
for the few teachers who are available, it 
is evident that such agencies must give 
serious consideration to adoption of a sin- 
gle salary schedule or a schedule that is at 
least as attractive to teachers. If civil serv- 
ice agencies do not make some effort to 
match this prevailing practice, they may 
find themselves with vacant jobs, or un- 
satisfactory and less desirable, poorly 
trained teachers. 


The Situation in California 


CiviL service teachers in the California 
state service are located at institutions of 
the Department of Corrections (adult 
prisons), the Youth Authority (juvenile 
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schools and camps), and the Department 
of Mental Hygiene (hospitals for the men- 
tally ill and the mentally deficient). There 
are approximately 20 high school teachers, 
4% elementary teachers, 30 vocational in- 
structors, and several classes of specialized 
teachers. 

Since World War II it has been difficult 
to attract and hold qualified teachers in 
these jobs. Sometimes shortages of teachers 
have made it necessary to curtail the edu- 
cational program or to obtain full-time or 
part-time teachers from local school dis- 
tricts. Morale of civil service teachers was 
seriously affected at some _ institutions 
where teachers paid by local school dis- 
tricts received much larger salaries for the 
same work. 

Surveys showed wide differences between 
salary ranges for civil service teachers in 
California state institutions and salary 
ranges for teachers in public schools. Civil 
service teachers, like practically all state 
employees, were paid on a standard five- 
step range based on the approximate inter- 
quartile range of public school teachers’ 
rates. State civil service elementary tea- 
chers received 5 per cent less than state 
civil service high school teachers. The ma- 
jority of public school teachers in Cali- 
fornia are paid according to single salary 
schedules which provide for as many as six 
salary ranges with fourteen steps in each 
range. 

Everyone agreed that something should 
be done: recruiters, agency representatives, 
classification and pay technicians, and the 
teachers. But what? Under the civil service 
law it was not possible to set more than 
one salary range for a job classification, 
and the single salary schedule requires 
multiple ranges. It was suggested that a 
five-step range be set above the median 
rates prevailing in public schools. But this 
still would not give any pay differential to 
teachers with superior training and, worst 
of all, it would give civil service teachers 
no incentive to take additional training. 
Teachers who did return to school re- 
ceived the thanks of their agency, but they 
continued to receive the same amount of 
pay as the teachers who took no advanced 
training. 

The only solution appeared to be some 


sort of an incentive multiple-range sched- 
ule. Fortunately, at about this time the 
state legislature amended the civil service 
law to provide that more than one salary 
range could be assigned to a job classifica- 
tion. This authority made possible the 
single salary schedule for civil service 
teachers. 

The revised law provides: “In classes 
and positions with unusual conditions or 
hours of work, or where necessary to meet 
prevailing rates and practices for com- 
parable services in other public employ- 
ment and in private business, the [State 
Personnel] Board may establish more than 
one salary range or rate or method of com- 
pensation within a class.” 

Even with this law change there still was 
one legal obstacle in the way of a single sal- 
ary schedule. It was necessary for the Board 
to provide within its rules for the establish- 
ment of criteria to determine the rate of 
pay received on appointment to a class 
with more than one salary range, the step 
in the range to be received on movement 
between ranges in the class, and the condi- 
tions under which movement could be 
made from one range to another. The 
Board adopted the criteria shown below 
for the civil service teaching classes. These 
criteria are listed in the pay scales as part 
of the official rate of pay for each class. 


The California State Plan 


Wiru this authority provided, the staff of 
the Pay Division of the State Personnel 
Board developed a program for an incen- 
tive plan for teachers in state institutions. 
The details of the plan were discussed 
with the departments using the classes and 
the proposal was then presented to the 
Personnel Board. 

In establishing a single salary schedule 
for civil service teachers, the Board first 
agreed to the following basic principles: 


1. The plan should be based on the standard 
five-step ranges used for most civil service em- 
ployees. 

2. The over-all range should approximate 
the interquartile range of prevailing rates for 
elementary and high school teachers in Cali- 
fornia. In order to match these prevailing 
rates, the Board adopted six five-step salary 
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ranges with an over-all range of $268 to $415 
a month. 

3. The amount of academic preparation 
should determine the range at which teachers 
are hired. Previous experience should not be 
a factor in determining hiring rate. 

4. Within each range, teachers should re- 
ceive the annual merit increases that other 
state employees receive. 

5. Teachers should progress from range to 
range (incentive increase) only by completing 
six semester units of college level professional 
training. The training must be approved by 
the employing agency to allow the agency to 
direct the training toward the individual needs 
of each teacher and the special program of each 
agency. 

6. The minimum qualifications set forth in 
the specifications and the regular written and 
oral examinations should continue to deter- 
mine whether a teacher qualifies for a particu- 
lar job classificatic 2. 

7. Regardless of personal qualifications, no 
initial appointment should be made above the 
minimum step of the fourth of the six ranges, 
in order to offer incentive for future training. 

8. To the extent possible, the same ranges 
should apply both to academic teachers and 
vocational instructors. (Because of close in- 
ternal relationships with journeyman craft 





classes in the state service, only the upper four 
of the six ranges are used for vocational in- 
structors.) 


In determining the amount of academic 
preparation that should be required to 
progress from one salary range to another, 
the Personnel Board considered the fact 
that teachers in the Youth Authority and 
the Department of Mental Hygiene may 
take a three months’ leave with pay once 
every three years to attend full-time school. 
Since this allows an average accumulation 
of six units of college credit once every 
three years, six units appeared to be an ap- 
propriate requirement for progressing 
from one salary range to another. Some 
more industrious teachers may obtain 
credits by taking intensive correspondence 
or night school courses during the school 
year, so it was decided to grant only one 
range increase or incentive increase during 
any calendar year. 


Criteria 
SpeEciFic details of the California state plan 
are shown in the following criteria which 
were adopted as a part of the pay scales: 


SALARY RANGES FOR CIVIL SERVICE TEACHERS 


Range 
A $268 $281 
B 281 295 
Cc 295 310 
D 310 325 
E 325 $41 
F 341 358 


$295 $310 $325 
310 325 341 
325 341 358 
341 358 376 
358 376 395 
376 395 415 


CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING SALARY RANGES FOR CIVIL SERVICE ‘TEACHERS 


A. Entrance Rate 


When an employee enters State service in a teaching class, he shall be appointed to the first 
step of the range appropriate in terms of the following criteria. NOTE: These are not mini- 
mum qualifications. ‘They are to be used only for determining appointment salary or hiring 
rate. The minimum qualifications as set forth in the specification determine eligibility for 


the class of position. 


Range Academic Teachers Vocational Teachers 
A Emergency or special credential, without a Bachelor’s 
degree. 
B Bachelor’s degree or regular Elementary, Junior High, or 


Kindergarten-Primary Credential. 


Cc Bachelor’s degree or regular Elementary, Junior High, or 
Kindergarten-Primary Credential; plus 12 upper division as 
or graduate units which were not counted toward degree 


Three years’ experience 
journeyman crafts- 
man. 


or which were taken subsequent to obtaining credential. 
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four D Bachelor’s degree or regular Elementary, Junior High, or Qualification for special 
in- Kindergarten-Primary Credential; plus 24 upper division Secondary Vocational 
or graduate units which were not counted toward degree Class A Credential in 
or which were taken subsequent to obtaining credential. Trade and _ Industrial 
nic Or regular General Secondary Credential. and Public Service Edu- 
to cation. 
er, Prior teaching experience shall not affect the entrance rate. No initial appointment shall 
act be made above the minimum for Range D. 
nd : 
ay B. Present Employees 
ce Persons employed at the time the schedule goes into effect shall continue to receive at least 
me the same rate and range of pay, provided that their salary shall be increased to the cor- 
vse responding step of the highest range for which they meet the prescribed criteria under “A” 
“ above. No incumbent shall receive more than the appropriate step in Range D. 
my 
p- C. Incentive Increases 
1g When a teacher receiving less than Range F completes at least six units in college level 
ne courses approved by his department and taken after appointment, or after this schedule be- 
in comes effective, he shall be entitled to advance to the corresponding step in the next higher 
ce salary range for the class. Such an advance shall be known as an “incentive increase.” The 
51 employee shall retain his same anniversary date. No employee shall receive more than one 
“" incentive increase in any calendar year. 
8 
Supervisors for only a short time. It has not been pos- 
‘Tue single salary schedule and the criteria sible to evaluate it completely. The pos- 
above apply only to nonsupervisory teacher sible benefits are many. If it helps to sta- 
a classes in the California state service. bilize the recruiting of teachers, and if it 
1 School supervisors and administrators con- helps to improve the skills of the teachers 


already in the state service, it will prove 
worth while. 
Meanwhile, the State Personnel Board is 


tinue to receive standard five-step salary 
ranges, which are based on prevailing rates 
for public school supervisors and adminis- , bnn¢ 
trators and on internal relationships in the studying other possible applications of the 
| various state agencies concerned. multiple salary ranges based on personal 
, qualifications. One likely development is 





Conclusions 


Tuis single salary schedule for civil service 
teachers in California has been in effect 


the payment of salary differentials to doc- 
tors who have completed specialized train- 


ing. 





Campaign Is Started in Britain for Distinctive Dress for Civil Servants 


ONDON.— 
L Horace Hambling, who started a crusade last year for a ban on stage and 
radio jokes about civil servants, wants all government employees to wear a uni- 
form. 

In submitting his proposal to the Civil Service Clerical Association, Mr. 
Hambling declared civil servants had just as valid a claim to distinctive dress 
as soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 

He suggested a severely cut navy blue uniform, similar to a bank messenger’s, 
with collar and tie, as well as shoulder insignia to denote rank. Women em- 
ployees would wear a tunic and skirt with matching beret. 

“After all, with the complaints and criticism we get from the public we are 
just as much heroes as the armed forces,” Mr. Hambling said. 

Mr. Hambling hopes to have greater success with his latest proposal than 
with the campaign to make the civil service jokeproof, which fizzled out.— 





A Method for Evaluating Merit System 


Recruitment and Selection .... 
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sonnel systems have been or will 
continue to be made. Some shed light 
upon the general personnel problems of 
the public jurisdiction. Others furnish 
more specific information as to special as- 
pects of public personnel policies. and ac- 
tivities. Few measurement devices have as 
yet developed out of the growing number 
of appraisals being completed. Public 
officials, especially those involved with the 
personnel function should welcome the 
introduction of additional measuring tech- 
niques which can lend greater objectivity 
to administrative, legislative, or public ap- 
praisal. Our purpose then is to suggest 
some measuring techniques for the ap- 
praisal of merit system administration 
within the broad objectives of a public 
personnel program. As the full scope of 
public personnel administration cannot be 
encompassed in this article, the appraisal 
techniques presented deal primarily with 
an element basic to the career service sys- 
tem, the recruitment policy. 


Mi‘: surveys and studies of public per- 


The Personnel Problem in Public 
Jurisdictions 

THE BAsIc problems of personnel adminis- 
tration confronting public jurisdictions 
are essentially similar at all levels of gov- 
ernment. It is now generally recognized 
that merit and fitness should govern the 
recruitment, selection, and appointment 
of individuals to the public service. The 
civil service movement historically sought 
to wipe out the effects of favoritism and 
influence in rewarding specially favored 

persons with jobs in the public service. 
The application of the merit principle 
by civil service system adherents was an 
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attempt to go beyond the first efforts at 
combating political and personal influence 
in the recruitment of public personnel. 
Merit provisions do not depend upon any 
special form of organization to be success- 
fully carried out. Instead, the emphasis is 
on method, procedure, and the provisions 
for an effective tool of management. If the 
mechanics of personnel administration 
were all that needed emphasis, the task of 
developing objective measurement devices 
would not be too difficult. 

As in other aspects of public manage- 
ment, the yardsticks of measurement are 
not to be found in the rules, regulations, 
or orders issued by the responsible bodies. 
Instead, it is necessary to look to the actual 
operating facts and data. Such matters as: 
number and type of appointments; fre- 
quency, character and validation of the 
examining process; turnover ratios; cri- 
teria for promotion; are but a few of the 
mechanics of effective personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Just as important however, are such 
issues as: the criteria for effective and 
positive relationships within the govern- 
mental structure between the personnel 
agency, the executive office, the operating 
agencies, and the legislative bodies; the 
development of leadership through a 
career service program, so sadly lacking in 
the public service at all levels; and the full 
assumption of personnel responsibility by 
operating officials, in keeping with the 
bases for merit system operation. 

The central thesis of all civil service 
systems based on the merit principle is 
the rejection of personal influence as the 
basis for the recruitment and selection of 
governmental personnel. What is needed 
first therefore, is to show that the effects of 
personal influence have not been allowed 
to interefere unduly with this premise. 
While it is generally accepted that there 
is much more to effective public personnel 
administration, confidence is engendered 
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in the system to both employees and the 
public alike, if objective means are at hand 
to assure that personal influence in the se- 
lection process has been eliminated. 

The proposed criteria presented here are 
concerned primarily with the effective- 
ness and objectivity of civil service admin- 
istration by central personnel officials as it 
pertains to the recruitment and selection 
policy. The measurement devices de- 
scribed have been found useful in the ap- 
praisal of a large state personnel system. 
In fact, it was necessary to develop these 
criteria while the survey was in progress. 

No absolute norms were established, 
and the measures themselves are relative. 


Appraisal Methods 
IN EFFECT, it is proposed that civil service 
agencies make an annual public account- 
ing. A minimum report should include the 
following activities. 

1. The number of appointments during 
the current year and the length of time it 
has taken to process certification. 

a. A provisional appointment is one not 

certified as of the day of appointment. 

b. Appointments should be reported in 

terms of the length of time it has taken 

after appointment to certify the ap- 

pointee either from a list or through a 

qualifying examination. 

c. The data may be as in Table I. 


TABLE I 





| Certi- | 
No. of Left Not Yet fied 


Length of Time to Certify 





Days |Mos.| Years 





Appts. Before Certi- | Day of 
by Mo. | Qualifying 


fied Appt. | ‘10 | 20 | 30 | 60 | go |1201180] 9 | 1 | 21314 





Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


















































Nevertheless, comparisons between public 
jurisdictions, within the same jurisdiction 
over a period of years, and with private 
industry will be helpful to the public of- 
ficials and the public. The comprehensive- 
ness of the personnel program can be 
measured in statistical terms considered in 
this light, if particular aspects of personnel 
practices important to the over-all picture 
are analyzed. 


d. These data may also be reported by 

classification level. 

e. These data should be reported for 

new and promotional appointments. 

2. The number of appointments carried 
over from previous years which were certi- 
fied during the current year or are not yet 
certified. 

a. These data may be reported as in 

Table II. 











TABLE II 
No. of Appts. Left Service Length of Time to Certify 
Carried Over by Year of Before Not Yet 
Appointment Qualifying Certified _— [ee — 








_30 | 60 | go | 120/180] 9 | 1 | 2 | 314 
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b. These data should be reported for 
new and promotional appointments. 


b. The data should be reported for new 
and promotional appointments. 


TABLE III 





Length of Time Between Appt. and Action Taken 








Days 


Months 


] Years 











Qualified 
Quit or Discharged 
Failed to Qualify— 
Laid Off 
Failed to Qualify— | 
Still on Payroll 
Not Yet Examined— 
Still on Job | 
Not Yet Examined—Transferred 
to Another Job ............. | 
Not Yet Examined—Promoted to | 
Another Job 


| 10 | 20 | go | 60 | go | 120] 180; 6|9]1211]21] 3 
| a a re ee 
] = 


| 4 
| | | | = 





3. A list of all appointments carried 
over from previous years which have not 
been certified. This report should include 
dates of appointments. 

a. These data should be reported for 

new and promotional appointments. 


5. A list of all appointees both new and 
promotional who did not qualify after ex- 
amination and who are still on the payroll. 

6. A report of the personnel returned 
to service during the year. 

a. These data may be reported as in 

Table IV. 


TABLE IV 





Number Returned, by Classification 








Category 


AL ItL{[ HR [mil wl Vi wie 





OVARIES oa: <001 0.0 010 s'v'c'n aie s a's oicin'e 
PEOV.—DISCNATPED <.05 6c cece cssccee 
Prov.—Did Not Qualify ............. 
TIE. onic aie vice Secs cise ees 
COTS CO Se COE taee | 





4. The action taken during the current 
year on all provisional appointments as 
of date of report. 

a. The data may be reported as shown 

in Table III. 


7. The number of temporary appoint- 
ments made during the current year and 
carried over from previous years. 

a. These data may be reported as in 

Table V. 





TABLE V 
Date | Carried Still | Given Trans. to Terminated at End of 
of | Overfrom | on Perm. Another ~~ Davs ~|Mos.| Years 





Jan. 

Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July | 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. | 
Nov. | | 
Dec. | | 


Appt. | Previous Yr. Payroll | Appt. Temp. Appt. 5 60 | go |120]180} 9 | 1] 2 


tat S- 
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| | | 
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8. The number of promotional appoint- 
ments made during current year. 

a. These data may be reported as in 

Table VI. 


specifications? Are the personnel who are 
promoted qualified through training and 
experience or through a civil service pro- 
cedure of allowing them credit for service? 


TABLE VI 





Information on Appointee 








Name of BS Se ee 
Appointee Level | Present Level 


7 
Certified | 


Number of Length of Present Provisional 








Hired In 


Promotions | Service | Level 
| 





Justification for Selection of Proposed 
Criteria 

Ir a civil service agency is given the re- 
sponsibility for control over the appoint- 
ments to government service jobs, then it 
should be obligated to report to the citi- 
zens of their jurisdiction the manner in 
which the task has been carried out. The 
report should contain information that 
will enable a citizen to decide for himself 
how well the tasks of civil service have 
been accomplished. These are the ques- 
tions the report should answer. 

Are qualified personnel selected on a 
merit basis or can an individual secure 
appointment through questionable expe- 
dients and remain on the payroll even 
though he may not be qualified; or at least 
not the most qualified available candidate? 
In other words, what are the chances that 
once a provisional appointment is ob- 
tained, the individual will be qualified or 
transferred or promoted, which in essence 
is a distortion of the merit principle. How 
few provisional appointees are disqualified 
by virtue of failure to pass examinations 


‘and subsequently removed from the state 


payroll at the instigation of the civil serv- 
ice agency? Does the civil service remove 
them from the payroll at once or does it 
approve new appointments, i.e., transfer 
or even promotion or changes in job 


Do we have clerks with seniority gradually 
moving into the technical and professional 
jobs in agencies, their only training and 
experience civil service credit given for 
being on a job long enough to qualify for 
it? If the facts indicate that to get a job in_ 
the civil service one need only secure some 
form of provisional appointment, then 
civil service is simply substituting subjec- 
tive individual preferences for the spoils 
system, which it set out to eradicate. 


Summary . 

Ir SUCCESSFUL operation of public person- 
nel programs based on merit principles 
implies that favoritism is to be excluded 
and objective criteria of selection are to 
be employed, the appraisal methods set 
forth in this article should be of value. 
Progressive civil service jurisdictions uti- 
lize many of these measures for self-ex- 
amination. The importance to be attached 
to the findings depends on the concern 
with which they are received by the public 
and government officials. Criteria for other 
important aspects of the personnel pro- 
gram, such as the testing process, are also 
being developed. Together they can make 
for enlightening reports to the public, 
which, in turn, can engender fuller under- 
standing and acceptance of a public career 
service based upon merit. 








Evaluating Merit System Recruitment 


and Selection: A Critique » + » « EDWIN J. CROCKIN 





FACT, albeit objective and descriptive, 
A is not necessarily an evaluation. The 
pattern suggested by Drs. Friedland and 
Raney to evaluate recruitment and selec- 
tion in a civil service system provides a 
limited description but not an appraisal. 

The comments which follow are critical. 
However, they are directed only at what 
are believed to be over-drawn conclusions. 
The aim of the proposed measurement de- 
vice—development of additional means for 
evaluating public services—is a most de- 
sirable one. One must consider the pro- 
posal made here, however, as an hypothe- 
sis only, since no validating information is 
offered. Although reference is made to the 
development and application of the 
method in conjunction with a specific sur- 
vey there is in the brief summary given 
no description of any experience with the 
measure. This is a disappointing omission. 
Full consideration of a new method in so 
desirable a field deserves a complete “work- 
ing test.” As a consequence, a critique of 
the hypothesis must take the form of ob- 
servations of practical considerations 
which seemingly have been overlooked and 
for which no margin has been provided. 


As a Measure of Personal Influence 


Ir HAs been proposed that the number and 
length of provisional appointments (1) 
will provide the public with confidence 
that personal influence does not negate the 
merit principle or, presumably, (2) will 
demonstrate that such confidence is not 
warranted and that corrective action 
should be taken. The extent of use of 
provisional appointments which should 
lead to one feeling or the other is left for 
future discovery. 

Perhaps the desired result could be 
achieved in a laboratory-defined situation 
in which all factors are known and all 
variables controlled. Such conditions, 





e Epwin J. Crockin is Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel, Commonwealth of Virginia. 


however, are not exactly characteristic of 
an administrative organization. The dif- 
ferences between personnel systems, as well 
as the different situations in which a given 
system operates from day to day, reduces 
the area within which the proposed meas- 
ure could have practical application. Some 
examples may point up this observation. 

In A, examinations for certain classes of 
positions were formerly held four times a 
year. Response was fair, but applicants at 
two of the times appeared to be those un- 
able to hold other jobs and proved to be 
less desirable on the job than those apply- 
ing on the alternate dates directly from 
school. Yet, on the latter dates, because 
vacancies were fewer, some good eligibles 
could not be given appointments immedi- 
ately following the examination. Within a 
few weeks they had accepted other em- 
ployment. A decided to reduce the exami- 
nation dates to twice a year. Provisional 
appointments increased. Probation separa- 
tions decreased. Examination costs de- 
creased. Did these results indicate that 
personal influence had increased as a fac- 
tor in recruitment and selection? Not ne- 
cessarily. 

In B, turnover in certain hospital or- 
ganization classes was disheartening. Ex- 
aminations were given quarterly but could 
not keep up with the departures. Fund 
and staff limitations prevented holding 
more frequent assembled examinations. 
Provisional appointments were numerous 
because the positions had to be filled to 
maintain hospital service. Statutory au- 
thority was secured to allow continuous, 
unassembled examinations administered. 
by the hospital personnel office and 
audited by the central personnel office. 
Provisional appointments dropped. Does 
the provisional appointment record indi- 
cate that influence appointments dropped? 
Was the change to an open register really 
a means of easing appointments through 
influence? Suppose the turnover had been 
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in classes of positions which could have 


_ remained unfilled between periodic ex- 


aminations, hence with no provisional ap- 
pointments? 

In C, the classification program has 
lagged. The staff is concentrating on the 
task of bringing it up to date. Turnover 
is moderate, but frequent examinations 
are impractical because of the staff em- 
phasis and because the base for the ex- 
amination program is undergoing change. 
Provisional appointments look numerous. 
Need there be absence of application of 
merit principles? 

In D, turnover has increased in many 
classes. The examining staff is working at 
its peak and is not likely to be increased. 
Choosing the classes for which examina- 
tions are to be given, it selects more varied 
and more difficult (examination-wise) ones 
only because they happen to be career en- 
trances. In some of the lesser-skilled classes 
where separations are more numerous, pro- 
visionals build up. 

These may appear to be specially drawn 
cases, nontypical to prove a point. Granted 
they are hypothetical, what personnel ad- 
ministrator will say they are not in some 
degree typical of the past ten years? They 
emphasize the fact that large numbers of 
provisional appointments may be a signal 
for further inquiry, but they are not a 
measure. Further, they call for investiga- 
tion not necessarily as an indication of 
personal influence but as possible indica- 
tors of examination program faults, salary 
scale problems, classification difficulties, 
poor administrative judgment, creaks 
somewhere in the system, or just first-rate 
adaptation to a worrisome situation. 


Asa Measure of Recruitment and 
Selection 


THE TASTE of a meal is its test. The test of 
a system of recruitment and selection is 
the success with which it attracts and se- 
lects personnel of appropriate abilities. It 
is generally accepted that a system which 
ignores influence in favor of more objec- 
tive selection methods will have a better 
chance of finding and keeping good per- 
sonnel. But it does not follow that a system 
which is void of influence-actions will 
necessarily provide high caliber personnel. 


As a measure for appraising recruitment 
and selection, this proposal errs in taking 
one potential flaw out of its proper per- 
spective. It assumes that the personnel 
system may break down only because of a 
deliberate attempt to circumvent it. In 
some jurisdictions, and in some periods, 
this may well deserve the public’s primary 
attention. However, there is reason to be- 
lieve that deliberate sabotage of personnel 
ideals is often not the most costly or the 
most difficult fault to correct. The greater 
problem is the inertia of honestly selected 
individuals in the public’s employment; 
the inertia of custom in the public service; 
the inertia of vested interests, both inside 
and outside the public service; the rigidity 
of systems which seek to prevent faults and 
in fact prevent initiative; and the assign- 
ment of responsibility but the withholding 
of corresponding authority. All of these 
are as apt to be found in the personnel 
system administration as elsewhere in gov- 
ernment. Reports of the Hoover Commis- 
sion and of the “Little Hoover” commis- 
sions will bear witness. 

If a measure is to be found for the re- 
cruitment function, it will be necessary to 
go far beyond the finding of the effect of 
personal influence. An elementary require- 
ment is an appraisal of the methods for 
securing applicants, the basic building 
material for an organization. Are appli- 
cants found by complying with a statutory 
minimum? Perhaps an announcement is 
published in two newspapers in the vi- 
cinity of the obituary columns and a copy 
tacked on the courthouse bulletin board 
between ‘Wanted by the F.B.I.” notices 
and Selective Service proclamations. Per- 
haps a two-page notice in six-point type is 
sent to the president of the state’s colleges. 
Unsolicited mail applications are acknowl- 
edged with a suggestion that the sender 
read the papers to learn when an examina- 
tion will be given. These practices, and 
worse, may well be found in a jurisdiction 
with no provisional appointments—and 
few good employees. Possibly a neighbor- 
ing jurisdiction with a number of pro- 
visional appointments will be beating the 
bushes for the best, and delaying its ex- 
aminations until the best can be found. 
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Will it not be necessary also to see how 
applicant qualifications are evaluated and 
to take a long and careful look at the ex- 
amination program itself? Are the exami- 
nations taken from a “How to Get a Civil 
Service Job” booklet? Is any effort being 
made to learn if examinations are provid- 
ing personnel who are successful on the 
job? What, by the way, is the percentage 
of probationers dropped? Is the number 
low because the examinations are good, or 
because the supervisors need “somebody”? 


As a Measure of Public Usefulness 


AT THE risk of appearing a caviler, one 
last objection to the proposal is made. 
This concerns the public’s reaction to ad- 
ministration of government and the pub- 
lic’s use of evaluation information. It 
would be pleasant (in a sense) to regard a 
public objectively contemplating govern- 
mental operations, reading interim and 
annual reports with gusto, and reviewing 
administrative techniques knowingly. Un- 
fortunate or not, as the case may be, this 
is not the public which is composed of our 
adult or even our voting population. 

Perhaps there are jurisdictions where 
publication of comparative data on pro- 
visional appointments would arouse a gen- 
eral feeling of confidence or of concern. 
Whether or not this is true is a matter of 
opinion. It is the opinion of the writer that 
it is not true. The public’s appraisal of 
public service—and especially the person- 
nel system—is more apt to be formed by 
day-to-day occurrences rather personal in 
nature. Is the garbage collected on time? 
Does the tax assessor act as though he 
knows he works for me, citizen? Why 
didn’t Cousin Ambrose get a job at the 
City Hall after taking that examination? 
Why are so many prisoners escaping? Such 
questions as these may not provide valid 
or reliable test items, but they are -fre- 
quently the test applied to administration. 

Statistics are necessary to the administra- 
tor and to the student. They must be avail- 
able to the public. But let’s not kid our- 
selves. The public makes up its mind by 
appraising the results it sees, not by study- 
ing statistics. 


Summary 


PuBLic personnel administration in the 
United States is in a mugwunpp status. It 
began as a system to “keep the rascals out.” 
It is developing to the point of realization 
that some become rascals after they have 
gotten in, and that the major problems are 
to entice the best into service, to winnow 
out the mistakes, to insure maximum re- 
turn from the remainder, and to keep 
them from leaving in undue numbers. 

It is not enough to measure for the neg- 
ative quantities, since the absence of one 
flaw by no means insures the absence of 
others. Perhaps there is a value in a check 


list of “don’ts” on the assumption that if © 


nothing patently wrong is done only the 
right remains. It would seem, though, that 
search for means of appraising a public 
personnel system lies in (1) establishing its 
ultimate purpose; (2) fixing the steps, or 
procedures, necessary to attain that pur- 
pose; (3) fixing for each step the contribu- 
tion it rightfully should make to the ulti- 
mate purposes; and (4) determining the 
extent to which each step succeeds in its 
own purpose. The appraisal must take ac- 
count of both place and time. Place is im- 
portant because administration must have 
a tailor-made fit and not a cloak taken 
from a factory pattern; folks in this coun- 
try like to have their governments adapted 
to their customs and are allergic and non- 
receptive to imposed forms. Time is im- 
portant because administration must shift 
its efforts to meet today’s problems and to 
anticipate tomorrow’s; it must learn from 
yesterday but not live in it. 

Public personnel systems by and large 
are still oriented to the “rascal-exclusion” 
primary purpose. (So, in outlook, are some 
personnel administrators.) Consequently, 
those who regard the purpose of a person- 
nel system as getting, utilizing, and keep- 
ing only the best personnel often must 
work within a framework built to contain 
those with less desirable aims. This will 
require, in an appraisal of a system, some 
judgment as to the restraints on success 
laid on by the system and those laid on 
by the administration of it. 
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Editor's Note 

e As a special feature for this issue of 
Public Personnel Review, we have in- 
vited five governors to give us their 
views on public personnel administra- 
tion as seen by the chief executive of a 
state. To each of them we posed the 
question: 

In your capacity as the chief execu- 

tive, what do you believe are the es- 

sentials of an effective state personnel 

program? 


Their replies were as follows: 











WALTER J. KOHLER, JR., Governor of Wis- 
consin. 

I will say, at the outset, that the achieve- 
ment of an effective personnel program in 
the state of Wisconsin is made easier by the 
complete absence of political favoritism in 
the procurement of personnel. Wisconsin’s 
successful effort in this regard was made al- 
most half a century ago. Since then the re- 
sponsibility of department heads to choose 
employees on the basis of ability alone has 
never been seriously questioned. 

Having noted the establishment and accept- 
ance of the merit system principle in Wiscon- 
sin, we can begin to cite factors which, in my 
opinion, are essential to a forward-looking 
personnel program. The importance of a per- 
sonnel program which is positive and progres- 
sive in nature cannot be overemphasized. A 
program which looks to the past instead of the 
future is certain to be ineffective. 

Any good personnel program must be able 
to do the following: (1) Attract sufficient num- 
bers of capable people for all vacancies; (2) 
develop positive techniques of examination to 
insure that final selection is made from the 
best qualified applicants; (g) get critical posi- 
tions filled promptly with competent people; 
(4) convince the better employees and poten- 
tial applicants that a career in the state serv- 
ice is a wise choice; (5) detect and remove all 
unsatisfactory personnel at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The recruitment and career service phases 
of an effective personnel program are well 
known to students and practitioners of public 


administration. We in Wisconsin place heavy 
emphasis on both factors as a part of our pro- 
gram. My position on these integral parts of 
the state personnel program became known to 
Wisconsin citizens when I actively supported 
an upward revision of all salaries in the classi- 
fied service. I maintain that without the pros- 
pect of an attractive initial salary, combined 
with the opportunity to move upward in the 
pay scale, qualified personnel will refuse to 
associate themselves with the state service. 
This applies to all levels of employment and 
especially to the top management level. In my 
opinion, scrimping on the salaries of top-level 
management has cost state government mil- 
lions of dollars through stagnant and _ ineff- 
cient administration. Salaries reasonably near 
those for like positions in industry are essen- 
tial for the development of satisfactory recruit- 
ment and the acceptance of the career service 
philosophy. 

The development of better examination 
techniques is another matter of extreme im- 
portance if, perhaps, less easily resolved. My 
faith in the written examination as a precise 
means of measurement has never been the 
same since I finished my formal schooling. It 
is my feeling that we must continually search 
for more positive and more flexible means of 
identifying the desirable qualities in job ap- 
plicants. 

When I say that a good personnel program 
must be able to get critical positions filled 
promptly I am thinking of the unfortunate 
department head who suddenly finds a key 
position vacant with no ready substitute and 
no established list of applicants available. In 
order to safeguard the merit system he must 
proceed according to Wisconsin law and regu- 
lations based on that law. The time lag that 
necessarily occurs between the initial request 
for certification and the certifying of persons 
to the position is alarming. In many instances 
the department is completely unable to per- 
form a vital function until a competent person 
is hired. The delay is often so great that per- 
sons certified have been unable to wait for an- 
nouncement of examination results and have 
taken positions elsewhere. 

This problem is universal to all govern- 
mental organizations that have abandoned the 
spoils system. The dilemma must be resolved 
within the framework of the merit system 
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through the development of more flexible 
procurement procedures. 

An effective personnel program must also 
offer state administrative officials a simple re- 
moval procedure under a merit system such as 
we have in Wisconsin. In our state we are re- 
emphasizing the fact that a civil service sys- 
tem with the inevitable “permanent status” 
does not mean the forced retention of em- 
ployees who are unable to perform their jobs 
satisfactorily. Through the use of openly ar- 
rived at employee performance reports based 
on equitable work standards, we hope to de- 
velop a fair and expeditious means of culling 
the deadwood from state employ. 

Brevity requires that I do not discuss such 
things as in-service training programs, trans- 
fers across departmental lines, promotion from 
within, and a host of other techniques which 
help to make up this “positive personnel pro- 
gram” about which I have written. Essentially 
I have tried to point out the most vital ele- 
ments of such a program. My parting shot is 
intended as a reminder to all of us: Whatever 
the component parts of a state personnel pro- 
gram may be, never forget to respect the fun- 
damental dignity of the individuals with which 
we deal. Any program can go a long way on 
that alone. 


ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, Governor of Washington. 


There has long been a need for an effective 
modern personnel program based upon the 
principle that the best qualified personnel 
should serve the state and gain advancement 
through open competitive examination. 

During each of my two terms as Governor I 
have introduced legislation to provide the 
state with a modern merit system of personnel 
administration. 

Prior to the 1951 Washington State Legisla- 
ture, I directed that a complete and impartial 
review be conducted into the operation and 
organization of personnel functions and ac- 
tivities of the various Departments, Boards, 
and Commissions under the Executive Branch. 
Four separate merit systems were then in op- 
eration. Each derived its authority from a 
different source and administered its own 
rules. But, despite this multiplicity of systems, 
the majority of state employees were not cov- 
ered by any type of merit system. 

A nationally recognized firm of specialists in 
public personnel management was instructed 
to study all the existing Washington state 
personnel merit systems and to recommend 
objective measures designed to improve the 
quality and standards of state personnel ad- 


ministration. Briefly, this study contained the 
following observation: 


1. The prestige of the state service was at a 
low ebb and incentives had not been estab- 
lished to provide the best qualified state per- 
sonnel. . 

2. The turnover was exceedingly high and 
not conducive to the building of a strong state 
career service. 

3. The cost of the four separate merit sys- 
tem administrations, plus independent person- 
nel systems, was excessive. 

4. Supervisors were hesitant to remove un- 
satisfactory employees due to cumbersome pro- 
cedures which existed in some of the depart- 
mental merit systems. 

5. General management improvement activ- 
ities had not been initiated. 

6. Training programs were not being 
planned for the career service employee. 

7. Policies covering efficiency rating, reduc- 
tion in force, and the privilege to organize 
were dated and in need of change. 


After final studies were completed, legisla- 
tion was drafted, in cooperation and with full 
support of organized employees, to provide for 
a state-wide merit system of departmental per- 
sonnel administration under centralized con- 
trol and supervision. 

This proposed merit system law, which was 
introduced by “Executive Request,” contained 
what I believe to be the “essentials of an effec- 
tive state personnel program.” 

The bill which was offered for consideration 
contained some new features which should 
have made it acceptable to anyone interested 
in improved public service. 

The proposed law created a State Personnel 
Department to be headed by a Director of 
Personnel appointed by the Governor after 
competitive examination. The Personnel De- 
partment also included a three-member Per- 
sonnel Board, appointed by the Governor for 
six-year staggered terms, with the advice and 
consent of the state Senate. 

The measure included practically all state 
employment except for certain key policy 
makers, their principal assistants, teachers of 
state educational institutions, and employees + 
of the legislature and of the judiciary. 

In general, the law provided only the broad 
policies of modern personnel, leaving details 
of management to the rule making authority 
of the Board. It required that examinations be 
held for all classes on an open continuous basis 
so that the needs of service could always be 
promptly accomplished. The Board was not re- 
stricted in the number of eligibles to be certi- 
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fied for each vacancy. This latitude was pro- 
vided to add flexibility so that each vacant 
position could be filled with qualified and 
suitable employees. 

Tenure of employees was protected but the 
procedure for dismissing unsatisfactory em- 
ployees was simplified. This feature was specif- 
ically designed to insure that the merit system 
would not protect the incompetent employee. 

Appeal privileges were defined and author- 
ity was granted for employees to organize and 
consult with top state management. 

Copies of this proposed bill were circulated 
and carefully reviewed by leaders of manage- 
ment and labor, as well as recognized person- 
nel administrators. In spite of the universally 
favorable comments and the approval by the 
state Senate, the bill was considered as a parti- 
san measure and died in the state House of 
Representatives. 

In so far as legally possible, I have by Exec- 
utive Order established the major provisions 
of this proposed bill as standard personnel 
operating procedure in all Departments, 
Boards, and Commissions under my jurisdic- 
tion. Administration is delegated to a Commit- 
tee on Standards, which is directly responsible 
to the Governor. 

I cannot believe that the Legislature of the 
State of Washington will long overlook the 
economy and advisability of an effective state 
merit system law. 


Sip McMatu, Governor of Arkansas. 


The Arkansas state government does not 
have a department or office to administer any 
program of central personnel administration 
for its many agencies and institutions, with the 
exception of those departments that are state- 
federal in management and operation. I pre- 
sented to the 1951 General Assembly a bill to 
establish a State Personnel Office for the pur- 
pose of securing the benefits of a comprehen- 
sive, modern system of personnel administra- 
tion based on merit principles and scientific 
methods governing the appointment, promo- 
tion, transfer, lay-off, removal, and discipline 
of the thousands of state employees. Members 
of my staff had been working on the problem 
of personnel administration for more than a 
year and this bill was the result of their study 
and efforts. The bill had the full approval of 
the Arkansas Committee on Reorganization of 
the State Government. However, it failed to 
pass one branch of the Legislature and we do 
not have any central personnel office to carry 
out the functions of personnel administration. 

I am convinced that a central personnel 


office is the prime essential of an effective 
state personnel program. I believe that the 
operation of the Central Personnel Office 
should be under the administrative leadership 
of a Director of Personnel, one who is trained 
in the techniques of personnel administration. 
In order to secure effective public interest and 
support in the improvement and development 
of personnel administration in the state serv- 
ice, I favor the appointment of a five-member 
State Personnel Board on a staggered-term 
basis. It is my opinion that the State Personnel 
Board should act primarily in an advisory 
capacity in the promulgation and approval of 
policies, rules, and regulations for the admini- 
stration of the personnel program. 

Following are seven major objectives stated 
in our proposed bill which I believe are the 
essentials of an effective state personnel pro- 
gram. Wherever I have added any comment to 
the statements contained in the legislative bill 
such comment is in parentheses. 

1. “To develop a written statement of per- 
sonnel policy in language understandable to 
every one. An employee is entitled to know 
the terms and conditions of his employment, 
but he should also know what is expected of 
him.” 

(For this purpose we prepared a Personnel 
Manual which covers all policies and proce- 
dures in the operation of a personnel program, 
including recruitment, selection, placement, 
veterans preference, promotions, demotions, 
terminations, retirement, transfers, leaves of 
absence, service ratings, attendance and leave 
regulations, etc.) 

2. “To establish and operate for the depart- 
ments served a modern and comprehensive 
system of personnel administration governing 
the recruitment, selection, placement, promo- 
tion, transfer, discipline, and termination of 
their employees.” 

3. “To promote and increase economy and 
efficiency in the departments served through a 
fuller utilization of each employee’s capabili- 
ties by improved methods of personnel admin- 
istration.” 

(I believe that service ratings and in-service 
training are effective instruments in this re- 
spect. An employee is entitled to “know where 
he stands” by means of a service rating that 
gives a fair evaluation of the quality and quan- 
tity of work performed and such other char- 
acteristics as will measure his or her value in 
the state’s service. Also, a good in-service train- 
ing program can improve both the employee's 
morale and performance on the job.) 

4. “To identify every job and, on the basis 
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of duties and responsibilities, to establish a 
system of job classification for purposes of re- 
cruitment, promotion, training, and the es- 
tablishing of equitable pay rates.” 

(Arkansas state government has a long way 
to go in working out this problem. I agree 
with our Committee on Reorganization of the 
State Government that this should have “first 
priority” in personnel administration. A classi- 
fication-pay plan is very necessary for good 
management in an enterprise as large as the 
state government.) 

5. “To fill every job with competent em- 
ployees through practical tests of ability and 
qualification.” 

(I believe in the use of tests as one of the 
means of measuring a person’s ability and fit- 
ness, provided the tests are practical and relate 
to material which fairly tests the relative capa- 
city and fitness of applicants to perform the 
duties of the positions which they seek.) 

6. “To keep every job filled with a satisfied 
employee through establishing good working 
conditions, providing incentives for superior 
accomplishment, and opportunities for train- 
ing and advancement.” 

7. “To develop a program of employee re- 
tirement which will further make the state’s 
service attractive as a career.” 


Dennis J. Roserts, Governor of Rhode Island. 


The successful operation of a state govern- 
ment under modern conditions calls for the 
services of many employees, each of whom 
must possess the particular skills required for 
satisfactory performance in the particular 
position to which he or she is assigned. The 
number of persons and the degree of skill re- 
quired are determined, in large measure, by 
the laws enacted by the legislative branch. 
These laws, in turn, are usually the result of 
demands by the taxpayer, the real proprietor 
of the business, for services and protection. 

As required by these laws, we find depart- 
ments and divisions established to render par- 
ticular services or protections. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate:— 

To protect the health of the public it is nec- 
essary that qualified state employees pass upon 
the qualifications of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and other professional people to practice their 
professions; to license and inspect the places 
of business of barbers, hairdressers, purveyors 
of drugs, food and drink, clothing, upholstery 
and bedding and many other things used by 
the people of the state. 

Experts must frequently inspect the many 
industrial establishments within the state to 


assure safe operation of boilers, elevators, and 
machines. Others must inspect the equipment 
and operation of the public utilities. Opera- 
tors of motor vehicles and the equipment op- 
erated must be regulated to assure the maxi- 
mum degree of safety to rider, pedestrian, and 
property. 

The maintaining of highways and the con- 
struction of new roads and bridges call for ex- 
perts in these fields. 

Supervision of education and the operation 
of educational institutions require the services 
of persons trained in these important profes- 
sions. 

The operation of hospitals, penal and cor- 
rectional institutions and provision of assist- 
ance to the sick, aged, and infirm require 
many professional and skilled employees. 
Others are required to conduct the public as- 
sistance and related welfare programs and to 
provide the services required in the operation 
of the employment service and insurance pro- 
grams. 

These are but a few of the many services and 
protections required by law. Others include 
the operation, maintenance, and supervision 
of airports; supervision and regulation of in- 
surance companies; regulation of boxing and 
athletic activities; conservation and protection 
of fish and game; development of agriculture; 
protection at beaches, lakes, rivers and ponds; 
protection of forests and parks; assurance of 
supply of safe drinking water and milk; and 
so on. 

It is obvious that the executive branch must 
establish and operate efficient financial con- 
trols and provide for the collection of the taxes 
which provide the funds which make all of 
these services possible. Here, again, are needed 
the services of experts in order that taxes be 
held to a minimum consistent with efficient 
operation and that budgeting, research, and 
financial controls protect the taxpayer from 
unwise expenditure of the tax monies. 

All of these functions require the services of 
employees. In order to secure and retain quali- 
fied employees and to deal fairly and effec- 
tively with the problems which are an integral 
part of the relationships resulting from these 
employments, it is necessary to establish and 
maintain a program. 

Some jurisdictions have, in effect, two sep- 
arate personnel programs, one for the classified 
group; the other for the unclassified group. 
Rhode Island has recently established a De- 
partment of Administration within which are 
centralized all of the staff functions of the 
state. Among the chief responsibilities of this 
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department are: the preparation and adminis- 
tration of the budget; purchasing; accounting 
and control; operation and maintenance of 
state buildings and property; purchase and 
control of state-owned motor vehicles; collec- 
tion of taxes and development of tax systems; 
and “the operation of a merit system of per- 
sonnel administration in connection with the 
conditions of employment in all state depart- 
ments and agencies within the classified serv- 
ice.” In addition, the Division of Personnel is 
charged with development of a pay plan for 
employees in the unclassified service. 

The Division of Personnel is one of the di- 
visions of the new department, headed by a 
Personnel Administrator selected under the 
merit system and whose position is within the 
classified service. He reports directly to the 
Director of Administration who is responsible 
to the Governor. 

The Civil Service Commission becomes the 
Personnel Appeal Board and its duties are 
limited to the hearing of appeals on grievances 
and disciplinary actions and recommendations 
to the Governor after such hearings. 

All other functions of the Civil Service Com- 
mission are transferred to the Director of Ad- 
ministration and Personnel Administrator, 
thus providing for more prompt action in ad- 
ministrative matters. Appeals to the Personnel 
Appeal Board on matters of classification, sal- 
ary, examination, and administrative actions 
other than grievances or discipline must fol- 
low a preliminary hearing before the Director 
of Administration. 

I trust the foregoing will serve to illustrate 
the Rhode Island approach to the establish- 
ment and continuance of an effective personnel 
program. Of course, from time to time, it may 
be necessary to enact additional legislation in 
amendment of existing statutes in order to 
keep the process current. As to the specific 
question with regard to the essential elements 
of an effective personnel program, it is my be- 
lief that the program is, first of all, dependent 
upon three major essentials: 


1. A sincere desire and determination on 
the part of the taxpayers and their representa- 
tives, both elective and appointive, to secure 
the best possible government at the lowest cost 
consistent therewith. 

2. Statutory authority through which the 
objectives may be realized. 

3. The organization and continued opera- 
tion of the program in such manner that quali- 
fied employees are obtained and retained in 
the state service. 


There are two major divisions of employees 


within the civil service of the state, the classi- 
fied and the unclassified. Except for certain 
statutory differences with regard to selection 
and tenure, the over-all personnel program 
should apply to both groups. 

It seems to me that, the first two essentials 
having been met, the third includes many 
other essentials which may be somewhat arbi- 
trarily grouped as follows: 

1. Those essentials necessary to obtain quali- 
fied employees. 

2. Those essentials necessary to retain, them. 

3. Those essentials necessary for orderly op- 
eration and discipline. 


Within the first group I would include the 
classification plan, the recruiting methods, and 
the selection processes. For the classified sec- 
tion there would be included the examination, 
certification and appointment processes estab- 
lished by law. The entrance salary is also an 
important consideration and opportunity for 
advancement upon qualification therefor, must 
also be included. a 

Within the second grouping I would include 
conditions of service, hours of work, oppor- 
tunity for salary increase and promotion, the 
so-called fringe benefits, classification plan and 
salary changes, opportunity to present ideas 
and suggestions, training programs, retirement 
system, adjustment of complaints, and such 
other factors as affect the decision to leave or 
to remain in the state employ. 

Within the third grouping I would include 
the organization of the Personnel Division, 
the roster and records, the procedures and 
methods governing personnel actions, certifica- 
tion of payrolls, and so on. Reporting devices 
are essential to permit proper control over 
leaves of absence, vacation and sick leaves, un- 
authorized absenteeism and tardiness and 
other matters. There must always remain with 
the appointing authority the necessary control 
over employees in cases where there are rule 
infractions so that proper disciplinary action 
may be taken, and to permit separation of 
unsatisfactory employees. Opportunity for 
hearing upon appeal would also fall into this 
group. 

Some of these would overlap into more than 
one of the arbitrary groupings. There are many 
others which I have failed to include, but 
their absence should not be taken as an in- 
dication that they are less important than 
those cited. 

Personnel administration is a complex and 
increasingly important branch of government. 
We are beginning to become aware of its im- 
portance and are discovering some of the 
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answers to the problems which arise. We, who 
are in executive positions, appreciate the con- 
tributions already made by the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada and 
look to your organization for even greater 
contributions in the future. 


AbLAI E. STEVENSON, Governor of Illinois. 


In recent years the trend in form of public 
personnel agencies has been away from a 
three-, five-, or seven-member board or com- 
mission to a single administrator. A recent 
summary of “Little Hoover’ Commission re- 
ports in the Public Personnel Review confirms 
this trend. Though a number of agencies still 
retain their three-member boards to function 
principally as appellate or investigatory bodies, 
there is a movement to delegate authority for 
administration to a director or an executive 
officer. 

We have not yet achieved a Department of 
Personnel under a single director, but we do 
have as president and executive officer of the 
Illinois Civil Service Commission, a career em- 
ployee with twenty years of experience in the 
agency. Recent legislation more clearly de- 
fines the duties of the executive officer, dele- 
gating to her responsibility for administrative 
functions, and retaining for the Commission 
only policy formulation, rule-making powers, 
and appellate and investigatory functions. 

Another trend is to replace the “police” 
functions of a personnel agency with service 
functions—to help operating departments ob- 
tain, develop, and retain the best employees 
available. Illinois was one of the first states to 
establish a merit agency, and at that time the 
policing function was widely accepted. Be- 
cause of its forty-six years of operation under 
the original Act, our Civil Service Commission 
has found it difficult to replace this police con- 
cept with the service concept in the minds of 
operating agencies, state employees, and the 
public at large. For some years, however, our 
Civil Service Commission has emphasized its 
service functions and is conducting informa- 
tional and training programs to gain the con- 
fidence of the operating agencies and the pub- 
lic. In order to operate effectively as a service 
agency, civil service must work closely with the 
administration and the operating agencies. 
Our present Commission has given the Chief 
Executive excellent cooperation and has made 
every effort to work with the operating agen- 
cies. To insure similar cooperation for future 
Commissions, however, I have a few sugges- 
tions to make. 

In line with this these 


“service” ideal, 


“Little Hoover’’ Commission reports empha- 
size the need for close cooperation between the 
Chief Executive and the personnel agency. A 
number of them advocate delegating to the 
Governor responsibility for appointing the 
personnel director, usually with standards pre- 
scribed for determining the technical compe- 
tence of candidates nominated for appoint- 
ment. They also recommend the establishment 
of personnel councils, consisting of representa- 
tives of the Chief Executive, the personnel 
agency, and the operating department to 
achieve better coordination in personnel mat- 
ters. I intend to establish a personnel council 
to obtain more effective cooperation in select- 
ing and developing personnel and closer co- 
ordination of personnel and other staff and 
service functions. 

The Legislature, too, is cooperating to help 
civil service become a more effective service 
agency. The 67th General Assembly passed 
legislation giving the Civil Service Commission 
more flexibility in its operation so that it can 
better serve the other state agencies. It can now 
conduct continuous examinations for such 
hard-to-get classifications as Hospital Atten- 
dants, Stenographers, Nurses, and Physicians, 
and can certify more than three eligibles 
where it believes that more than three eligibles 
will be needed in order to fill a vacancy. 

The Commission’s opportunity to help op- 
erating departments develop and more fully 
utilize the abilities of their employees is in- 
creased by its authority to conduct training. 
Although Illinois was one of the first states to 
establish a state-wide training program, the 
legality of that program was challenged so 
often that it became necessary to clarify by 
legislation the Commission’s authority to con- 
tinue this most important phase of personnel 
administration. An employee development pro- 
gram, sponsored jointly by the Commission 
and the operating agencies, will include not 
only training but also upgrading through a 
clearly defined promotional system and imple- 
mented by a work performance rating system. 
It also will include an employee counseling 
service and an employer-employee relations 
program that will enlist the cooperation of all 
state employees in obtaining maximum effi- 
ciency through improved morale, better work- 
ing conditions, closer cooperation, and full 
utilization of knowledge and skills. 

To speed up a number of its operations, the 
Commission has installed office machine equip- 
ment. This equipment enables the Commission 
to gather and maintain up-to-date information 
on all state employees. Such an inventory as- 
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4 The Code of the Civil Servant 

1 I AM a free man living in a nation having a government devoted to freedom 

. and good will. 

d I serve that government directly as a public servant. 

y I am honored by the opportunity for public service. 

L I believe because of the power which rests in government to protect the 


lives and property of all citizens and to assure the liberty of each to pursue 
happiness in his own way without trespass upon the liberty of his neighbor, 
that service in any position of government from the lowest to the highest is a 
sacred trust involving serious responsibility to God and man. 

I pledge complete and undivided loyalty to the laws and ideals of my govern- 
ment, and to the officials of government who have direction over my work. 

I shall resist and expose any small or great attempts or pressures from within 
or without government to corrupt me or my government or to reduce in any 
way the effectiveness of my work as a public servant. 

I shall serve my government honestly and industriously in each task that is 
mine throughout my period of service. 

I shall tell the truth and urge that all with whom I work in government and 
those with whom I come in contact in connection with my daily tasks shall 
also respect the truth in every way. 

I believe that every wilful betrayal of governmental responsibility should be 
exposed and punished. 

I recognize that the government is the servant and not the master of the citi- 
zen and shall treat each citizen with courtesy and respect. 

I shall consistently urge that laws and rules providing for the appointment 
and promotion of civil service employees on the basis of merit and fitness be 
fully and scrupulously observed as necessary to good government. 

I shall urge upon my fellow citizens that they take a vital interest in the 
honesty and integrity of their government in its day to day operation. 

I believe that as a citizen and a public servant I am entitled to the inalien- 
able rights of all citizens of my country, and to the respect and rewards due 
all workers in a free nation devoted to the highest possible standards of social, 
economic and political welfare. 

I shall insist upon the right at all times to petition and appeal individually 
and through the organization of my choice for the establishment and applica- 
tion of sound and fair employment practices for all who serve my government. 
—William F. McDonough, The Civil Service Employees Association, 8 Elk St., 


Albany, N. Y. 
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BEGIN Now—To Enjoy Tomorrow. Ray Giles, 
Illustrated by Will Black, Published as a 
public service by the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey. 


With characteristic American energy our 
medical scientists have succeeded in finding 
out how to extend our life span. Men and 
women are living substantially longer now 
than at the turn of the century. In the same 
American way our researchers have kept their 
eyes on the results sought and have given little 
if any thought to the social, economic, and 
financial problems which inevitably flow from 
having so many more elderly people in our 
population than we had a generation or so ago. 

As these new problems begin to show up, in 
many instances in acute form, a new literature 
rapidly increasing in volume has crowded into 
our reading fields. This little book (57 pages) 
is just one of the many that have been put into 
circulation in the past few years. In Chapter 1 
the author urges the reader to “Plan Your Re- 
tirement Now” and seeks to point out the ad- 
vantages of planning. He also tells the reader 
what his interests are likely to be, how he will 
spend his later years over a long period, and 
says that middle age or even youth is not too 
early to begin. Chapter 2 undertakes to out- 
line the formula or formulae for the years of 
retirement under the caption of “A New Life 
Of Your Own.” Chapter 3, “What About 
Money” goes to the real meat of the matter. 
Here the reader is invited to turn his thinking 
to plans for systematic saving, insurance, in- 
vestments, annuities, social security, and a 
home. Chapter 4, titled “Ten Ways To Be 
Young For Your Years” offers the usual do’s 
and don’t’s for right living, and Chapter 5 
wraps the whole thing up neatly under the 
caption “And Here’s A Retirement Time 
Table.” 

In reading this publication one gets the feel- 
ing that the author is not writing out of his 
own experience or deep convictions but rather 
that he has been assigned to write a piece, that 
in meeting this assignment he has read enough 
of other current writings on the subject for 
background, gathered a sufficient number of 
examples of elderly people who have done in- 
teresting and worthwhile things, put them to- 
gether in attractive form, and so the task is 
done. 

The style is easy and the text offers an hour 


of pleasant reading. It should be of interest to 
many public employees with retirement pay 
and to many people in private employment 
who look toward the leisure years but who 
have no plan in the making after their regular 
job-holding days are ended and who have not 
prepared for the transition. 

The book is not, of course, a textbook or 
authoritative guide to happy living in the 
evening years of life. It is not intended so to 
be. Its particular purpose is to encourage 
financial planning for old age through insur- 
ance, and this is important. The presentation 
of this matter could have been stronger with 
complete propriety. A carefully planned in- 
surance program, suited to the needs and the 
ability of the individual in government and 
out, still offers the best way to provide finan- 
cially for old age comfort and satisfaction. In- 
surance was one of the citizen’s ways of pro- 
viding his own social security long before gov- 
ernment entered the field, and it continues to 
be sound and the American way.—CHar_es P. 
Messick, Charles P. Messick and Associates. 


‘THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL, HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS IN THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN. John M. 
Pfiffner. Prentice Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 1951. 443 pp- $6.00. 

This book had its beginnings in a transconti- 
nental train ride which John M. Pfiffner ex- 
perienced in the mid-nineteen-thirties. During 
this ride from Los Angeles to some point in the 
East where a personnel conference was held, 
Professor Pfiffner engaged in conversation with 
two prominent personnel directors (and pre- 
sumably others). He reports that “the one item 
of conversation that not only attracted my 
attention at the time but has remained vivid 
in my memory, dwelt upon the line supervisor 
as being the weakest line in personnel man- 
agement.” Since that time, Professor Pfiffner 
has apparently been collecting items of opin- 
ion and fact to shed light on the solution of 
this problem from a wide variety of sources 
in the several aspects of management, and the 
social sciences—particularly anthropology and 
psychology. This extensive collection of ma- 
terials, which is prominently reflected in a host 
of footnotes and bibliographical references, 
was put together in mimeographed form and 
used in a wide variety of teaching situations 
for several years. The final result is the book 
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under review—and like a long transcontinental 
train ride, whence it has its inception, it is a 
long book—somewhat repetitious and “bumpy.” 
It might seem natural to follow the analogy 
by scoring the book as boring; but I’m not 
going to—because the book like the conversa- 
tion, which apparently brought it forth, is 
highly purposive and important, and Dr. Pfiff- 
ner selected good sources of information to 
follow up on his conversations. 

The Supervision of Personnel is essentially 
a book of gleanings from the dynamic litera- 
ture of modern “human relations.” It is at 
best a fairly consistent resumé of what Follett, 
Mayo, Roethlisberger, Dickson, and _ others 
who, as general interpreters, researchers, and 
appliers of the “person-centered” philosophy 
of management, have said about the impor- 
tance of two-way communication, informal or- 
ganization, consultation, and other similar con- 
cepts of effective supervision. Persons who have 
followed this literature reasonably closely will 
find a consistent and generally accurate inter- 
pretation of these sources, but little that is 
new. Persons who have not become acquainted 
with these concepts will find Pfiffner’s book 
useful at a general introduction to the con- 
cepts. 

The book is organized into five parts, each 
of which follows the theme of the book de- 
noted by the subtitle “Human Relations in 
the Management of Men.” 

Under “Organization and Management,” 
organization as a supervisory activity, the eco- 
nomics of supervision, union relations, internal 
management controls, and work simplification 
are treated. Under “Social Aspects of Super- 
vision,” informal organization, communica- 
tion, belief systems, attitudes, conflicts, coop- 
eration and morale are examined. Under “Mo- 
tivation,” the role of the supervisor as leader 
and the importance of motivation, incentives, 
and participation are emphasized. “Clinical 
Approaches to Troubled People,” which is the 
largest part of the book, establishes the clini- 
cian’s point of view and develops specific ap- 
plications to the ordinary and the more difficult 
problems of human relations for the super- 
visor. The last part on “Selection and Train- 
ing” is self-explanatory. 

I hope that I have now conveyed to the 
reader some information about the content of 
Dr. Pfiffner’s book and some notion that I ap- 
praise it as generally useful, particularly for 
persons who are encountering for the first time 
the basic findings of social science research and 
philosophy as applied to problems of super- 
vision. But, I cannot close this review without 


getting back to that train ride. If the first part 
of the ride was as jumpy and disjointed as the 
introductory chapters of the book, I’m a little 
surprised that Dr. Pfiffner didn’t get off and 
take a plane, but he didn’t and I didn’t stop 
reading the book. But, I cite a few early “jolts” 
that almost made me stop. For example: 


In the first place, the administrator must under- 
stand and learn how to deal with the informal so- 
cial organization as well as the formal organiza- 
tion. The second need is semantic in nature, the 
development of a language that permits people to 
communicate on a cooperative basis. “This will be 
a language of mutually interdependent relations, 
of togetherness, of equilibrium, of adaptation, and 
of growth.” Thirdly, the administrator must learn 
to conduct himself in an environment of two-way 
communication. He must listen to the subordi- 
nate’s point of view without evidencing perturba- 
tion. Fourthly, the new administrator must learn 
to introduce change without provoking resistance, 
chiefly by outlining the devices of participation at 
the work level. In the fifth place, he must under- 
stand and be able to operate in an environment 
that fosters healthy subordinate-superior relation- 
ships. Finally, the foreman must be able to dis- 
tinguish the realm of feelings from the realm of 
facts and logic. 


(Ever hear of gobbledegook?) 

Man is distinguished from other animals by vir- 
tue of the fact that he thinks and reasons. But 
man is only partly a rational animal, a tremend- 
ous proportion of human behavior being irra- 
tional in nature. Some persons seem to have a 
greater innate need for a factual or scientific ex- 
planation of things in general, while others tend 
to seek a supernatural explanation. That is why 
there sometimes seems to be a conflict between 
science and religion. The supervisor should try to 
understand the causes for irrational behavior that 
interfere with management objectives. Those that 
are cultural in nature, springing from early fam- 
ily and community environment, can probably be 
partly altered by training. Others may be inborn, 
and thus resistent to change. For instance, hos- 
pital attendants are often averse to handling the 
dead and will resort to every artifice and ruse to 
shift this responsibility to someone else. On the 
other hand there are a few persons, perhaps rela- 
tively small in percentage of the population, who 
seem attracted by the handling of the dead. 

(Supervisors should gain some real insight 
from this one!) 

Page the New Yorker!—R. O. Nienorr, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


IMPACT OF WAR ON FEDERAL PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 1939-1945. Gladys M. Kammerer. 
University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, 
1951. 372 pp. $6.00. 

Dr. Kammerer’s book is one which every 
public personnel worker, particularly those 
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actively concerned with federal personnel ad- 
ministration, will want to read. It comes at a 
time when we are reliving some of the emer- 
gency administrative experiences of 1940 and 
1941; yet it is far enough removed from the 
war period to afford perspective. The book is 
very thorough and is heavily documented, but 
is not difficult to read. 

The author introduces her book with this 
statement: “New and unforeseen demands for 
personnel accumulated under the pressure of 
defense preparation and, later, of total war. 
These demands caused radical adaptations in, 
and departures from, principles and proce- 
dures hallowed by nearly sixty years of prac- 
tice.”” She goes on to say that the principal 
changes in the merit system brought about 
during the war years were ten in number: (1) 
centralization of responsibility for recruitment 
in the Civil Service Commission; (2) adoption 
of a new aggressive approach to recruitment; 
(3) deterioration in qualifications standards; 
(4) new emphasis on loyalty as other standards 
fell; (5) development of training programs; 
(6) increased mobility within the service; (7) 
intensification of pressures for higher pay; (8) 
control over the volume of federal employ- 
ment; (9) evolution of employee relations pro- 
grams; and (10) reorganization of the Civil 
Service Commission for improved personnel 
management. 

The significance of the wartime centraliza- 
tion of recruitment was the early Congressional 
determination that defense recruitment would 
be conducted under the civil service system. 
The sheer volume of recruitment, therefore, 
was much greater than at any other time in 
history. The result after the war has been that 
the size of the competitive service has been 
considerably larger than ever before. 

The author points out that the new aggres- 
sive approach to recruitment was emphasized 
in three ways: (1) the development of new and 
radically different techniques for reaching and 
interesting the labor market; (2) the active de- 
velopment of new sources of supply from 
hitherto neglected sectors of the population; 
and (3) adaptation of the work to fit the per- 
sonnel available. “Abandoning the negative 
and passive philosophy, feasible, even if not 
desirable, in a labor market flooded with mil- 
lions of unemployed persons, the United States 
Civil Service Commission embarked on a posi- 
tive and persuasive program to seek actively 
for the best and induce them to accept federal 
employment. Nothing could have been more 
antithetical to the old ‘keep the rascals out’ 
rationale, for what ensued was a gigantic sales 


campaign to reach the American public and 
enlist it for the duration.” 

Qualification requirements were geared ob- 
viously to the labor market and the author 
discusses the continual deterioration of stand- 
ards. Appointments were made on a war serv- 
ice basis, however, which mitigated the effects 
of the lower standards because the millions of 
employees hired during the war were not ex- 
pected to remain after the war. This principle, 
the reviewer adds, is in use in the present 
emergency under the stimulation of the Whit- 
ten Amendment of 1950. Very little thought, 
Dr. Kammerer adds, was given to means for 
retaining the best of the new recruits for per- 
manent service. 

The author’s wording seems to imply a re- 
lationship between the deterioration of quali- 
fication standards and the increased emphasis 
on loyalty. Actually, we know that one was 
due to the stringency of the labor market and 
the other to the world-wide conflict of ideolo- 
gies. 

The book devotes two chapters to the great 
impetus which the war period gave to em- 
ployee training programs. The lowering of 
qualification standards required attention to 
training in order to meet the wartime produc- 
tion needs. The gains in training were pri- 
marily made by the war agencies themselves 
rather than by the Civil Service Commission. 
As a matter of fact, she says: “The war began 
and ended with no clarification from Congress 
of the role of the Civil Service Commission 
with respect to training.” She thinks that if 
the federal government can consolidate its 
gains in the two fields of supervisory and ad- 
ministrative training alone, we will be much 
richer for the war experience. 

The mobility of the work force, both hori- 
zontally and vertically, was a sizable problem 
in the federal government but, of course, was 
not confined to the government alone. Curbs 
were applied which aimed at moving workers 
where needed the most for the war effort and 
keeping them there after they had been moved. 
These were in the form of agency priorities, 
personnel ceilings, and clearance of transfers. 

The stupendous expansion of the labor 
force, together with increases in the cost of 
living, caused tremendous pressures for higher 
pay to be exerted. Because the legislative pay 
scales were inflexible and no changes in the 
pay structure were made until 1945, the pres- 
sures were directed almost altogether against 
the Classification Act. The author thinks this 
resulted in a warping of the classification sys- 
tem. She ascribes some of the blame for this 
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situation on the reluctance of the administra- 
tion to request Congress for pay adjustment 
and on the lack of classification standards. She 
seriously scores the Civil Service Commission 
for not having published classification stand- 
ards between 1923 and 1943. When they were 
finally developed, she says, it was too late to 
do any good. 

The lack of a money control or program 
control on the activities of government led to 
attempts to control the size of the federal work 
force by other means. She says this was at- 
tempted in two ways: (1) through the medium 
of Congressional investigations; and (2) 
through statutory enactment of personnel ceil- 
ing controls to be exercised by the Bureau of 
the Budget. She does not feel that these two 
means of control were effective and thinks that 
this is a problem which still confronts the fed- 
eral government. 

“Increasingly during the war years it became 
apparent that a sound employee relations pro- 
gram, with increased employee services, was 
indispensable to assist management in meeting 
the many new war-born pressures, such as 
housing shortages, pocr supervision, incom- 
plete recreational facilities, and lack of credit 
arrangements.” Employee counseling came 
into its own during this period even though 
it was seriously criticized by the Congress and 
other groups because of the social work ap- 
proach which was taken in some agencies. The 
War and Navy Departments operated success- 
ful employee suggestions programs under legis- 
lative authority. The reviewer points out that 
this experience led to legislative authority 
after the war for suggestion programs through- 
out the government. The war experience like- 
wise led to the adoption of a federal employee 
health plan at the close of the war. 

The book delineates the many organiza- 
tional changes made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission so that it could do the biggest job it 
had ever faced. Judged on its entire wartime 
record, Dr. Kammerer concludes that the Com- 
mission performed its job rather well. She at- 
tributes considerable measure of credit for the 
Commission’s success during this period to the 
vigorous and competent administration of 
Commissioner Arthur S. Flemming. 

In summary, the author says that there were 
five achievements which can be credited to the 
wartime experience: (1) survival of the merit 
system principles through the adaptability and 
flexibility of the personnel system; (2) success 
in recruitment for the expanded federal serv- 
ice; (3) progress in the building of training 
programs; (4) realization of the importance of 


employee relations in the public service; and 
(5) a new recognition of personnel administra- 
tion itself. On the other hand, she feels there 
are certain problems which remained unsolved 
during the war, and, the reviewer adds, in con- 
siderable degree remain unsolved today. They 
are: (1) transfers and promotions within the 
federal service; (2) handicaps of an inadequate 
federal salary structure; (3) control of number 
of employees; and (4) control of subversive 
elements in the public service. 

The reviewer feels that Dr. Kammerer has 
done an outstanding job of setting forth and 
analyzing the personnel problems of war and 
assessing the extent to which these problems 
were resolved. This book should help us to 
build upon the experiences of World War II 
and thereby improve the operation of the 
merit system for peace as well as for the even- 
tuality of another conflict.—Ceci. E. Goong, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
tices. C. Wilson Randle. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 1951. 
740 pp. $6.00. 

Mr. Randle, Dean of the School of Business 
at Western Reserve University, has described 
the principles and practices of negotiation and 
minimized its theoretical aspects. He chose this 
approach because he believed it would provide 
the best foundation for understanding the sub- 
ject by management, labor, and college stu- 
dents—the audience he wished to reach pri- 
marily. The book is divided into four parts: 
Introduction (background of collective bar- 
gaining); Structure; Issues; and the Contract. 


CurRRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS IN PusLic Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 E. 6oth Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
1951. 48 pp. $1.00. 

The ninth report published by PAS listing 
the public administration research in progress 
in various U.S. institutions and universities. 
Titles are listed under 38 different subject- 
matter headings, and a code number indicates 
the time of the availability of the final report. 


Computsory ARBITRATION OF UTILITY Dts- 
PUTES IN NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert R. France and Richard A. Lester. 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey, 1951. go pp. 
$2.00. 

This report examines the administration of 
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the compulsory arbitration statutes of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and its effects on col- 
lective bargaining and industrial relations. 
These two states were chosen for study because 
of their location; the differences in legislation, 
administration, and experience; and the fact 
that New Jersey has handled more arbitration 
cases than any other state. Management and 
union representatives and all persons having 
extensive experience as arbitrators were inter- 
viewed. The files of the arbitration boards, 
including data on bargaining prior to arbi- 
tration and the final decision were also thor- 
oughly studied. 


EXECUTIVE TALENT, ITs IMPORTANCE AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. Frank W. Pierce and George B. 
Corless. Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
California, 1951. 31 pp. $1.00. 

A reprint of two addresses given by top exec- 
utives of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. The first deals with the place of and 
responsibilities of management; the second 


Music for CSA Ears 


describes the Standard Oil program designed 
to develop men to assume executive positions. 


SUPERVISORS’ ESTIMATES OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
AMONG ‘THEIR SUBORDINATES. American 
Council on Education. Research Staff on 
Scientific Personnel, Washington, D. C. 1950. 
42 pp. 

Under a contract with the Office of Naval 
Research, the American Council on Education 
conducted studies at three naval installations 
to determine the needs, if any, for further 
education among employed adults. An answer 
to the question was sought in three ways: (1) 
by asking employees what courses they felt they 
should take or were prepared to take; (2) by 
asking supervisors what training they felt em- 
ployees needed; and (3) by studying job de- 
scriptions. This publication reports the results 
of the second approach. It contains samples of 
the questionnaires used, pertinent comments 
of supervisors, and summary tables and text 
of their recommendations. 


5 iho Assembly has received a letter from Mr. Tomoo Sato, Director-General 
of the National Personnel Authority of Japan which members will be in- 
terested to read. It illustrates almost perfectly why the CSA was organized and 
the goals it hopes to accomplish. The Personnel Authority is a new agency 


member. 


Dear Mr. Warner: 
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I have duly received your letter of July 2 replying to my enquiries of June 7, and 
thank you most sincerely for sending me such prompt reply as well as for the most 
useful information given therein. I think that most of our doubtful points will be 
resolved by your letter and the material enclosed therein. 

If, after carefully reading and digesting the information furnished, there still re- 
mains any doubt, I shall avail myself of your kindness and write to you again for 
further enlightenment. Although presumably it would take a great many years and 
there would also be many difficulties before the sapling of democratic personnel ad- | 
ministration transplanted on the soil of Japan by your country will grow into a | 
lofty tree as in the case of your country, your technical assistance is an incalculable 
aid to us who are responsible for its protection and growth. 

The material received with your letter under acknowledgment will be returned to 
you within two months. 

Yours sincerely, 
SATO Tomoo 
Director-General 
National Personnel Authority 
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Personnel Administration 


SHURTLEFF, WADE E., “Quality Workman- 
ship Today.” Personnel Journal, June, 1951. 
--‘The trouble with employees today,” laments 
an old timer, “is they just don’t take any pride 
in their work. It’s a shame how they turn out 
sloppy, careless work.” The question facing us 
is: Why did the worker of yesterday take so 
much pride in his work, whereas the employees 
of today take no interest in quality? You can 
look at such a problem as an inevitable out- 
growth of our system of mass production and 
say it is a necessary evil, but one that is more 
than counterbalanced by the material benefits 
of modern technology. Or such problems can 
be accepted by you as a challenge just as in- 
triguing as the invention of mechanical im- 
provements. Progress is being made by man- 
agers who have accepted the challenge and are 
striving to recreate some of the old-time pride 
in quality work. One manager received a com- 
plaint from a distributor concerning the 
quality of appliances made by the company 
and threatened to discontinue the company’s 
line. The manager realized he had to obtain 
better quality production. He considered var- 
ious orthodox ways. Finally he suggested to the 
union committee that it meet with the distrib- 
utor to persuade him to continue handling 
the company’s line. The union spokesman saw 
the distributor and told him they would see 
that hereafter he would receive good machines. 
The men in the shop were told—not by the 
company, but by the union—why good quality 
was necessary. This manager achieved his ob- 
jective of dramatizing to the employees the 
link between their own job security and turn- 
ing out good quality production. An aircraft 
parts manufacturer was faced with a similar 
problem. He arranged for an ex-employee 
serving as a pilot in the air force to explain 
to the employees the importance of the equip- 
ment they were manufacturing. The quality of 
the work improved. Another manager used the 
device of posting a chart above each machine 
indicating the percentage of work passing in- 
spection. This running record served as an 
incentive to many of the operators to turn out 
better work. These managers are dramatizing 
to the individual employee the relation of 
quality to his or her own interests. They are 
showing the workers in their plants the rela- 
tion of the parts on which they work to the 
final product. The importance of quality pro- 


duction to the final consumer is being stressed. 
And they are recognizing good workmanship 
on the part of individual employees.—L. J. Van 
Mol. 


Gropzins, Morton. “Public Administration 
and the Science of Human Relations.” Public 
Administration Review, Spring, 1951.—Two so- 
cial sciences serve public administrators. One 
is the traditional science of public administra- 
tion. The other is a science of social or human 
relations forged from the disciplines of psy- 
chology, social psychology, sociology, and social 
anthropology. Practicing administrators have 
found human relations research of first im- 
portance in their work. No result of recent 
social psychological research is more striking 
than the unanimity of opinion on the im- 
portance of the small informal group. High 
absenteeism and high turnover are associated 
with the work situation in which there are 
relatively undeveloped primary groups. If the 
directives of groups with which a person identi- 
fies himself are antagonistic to administrative 
goals, the administrative tasks become more 
difficult. Psychological testing, carefully used, 
can materially increase the probabilities of 
bringing the right people to the right jobs. 
The experience of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices in basing its personnel selection process on 
a psychological assessment program is a good 
example of this thesis. The personality attri- 
butes, value systems, and cultural patterns of 
those who are subjects of administrative action 
must be known. The new science of human 
relations holds to the view that the human, the 
interpersonal, and the informal factors are of 
crucial administrative consequence. One im- 
portant limiting factor in the building of the 
science of human behavior results in the fact 
that the objects of this science are themselves 
thinking, remembering, and articulate human 
beings. One might ask this question: “How 
will workers react when they learn that their 
supervisors know that they can get more work 
done by taking a personal interest in them?” 
The acceptance of social science knowledge by 
nonscientists is complicated by the fact that it 
must compete with the “feel” and informal 
hunches of the experienced officials. The most 
fundamental factor limiting the usefulness of 
social science in public administration is the 
fact that administrative decisions are based 
on judgments of value, consideration of right 
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or wrong, good or bad, or the expedient or in- 
expedient. While social science cannot make 
policy, it can sharpen the questions asked by 
policymakers; it can predict and measure con- 
sequences; it can qualify issues; and it can 
supply the facts on which every decision 
should, in some part, rest.—Verlyn L. Fletcher. 


Training 

LivericuT, A. A., “Role Playing in Leader- 
ship Training.” Personnel Journal, April, 
1951.—Role playing is a simple drama in 
which two or more people act out a situation 
relating to a problem or ideas which a group 
is considering. Either the leader or the group 
can choose the situation and define the char- 
acters, but no one memorizes a part and con- 
versation is spontaneous. By acting out the 
situation, both the actors and the rest of the 
group have a better chance to analyze the 
problem. They can examine points of view and 
think through the way the role players re- 
acted to each other. Seeing the situation un- 
fold before their eyes makes it easier for the 
participants to understand it. Many classes in 
grievance procedure set up situations in which 
real or imaginary grievances are acted out, thus 
making role playing a valuable tool to help 
a group analyze an actual situation. It can be 
used to prepare people for future situations by 
giving them a chance to practice in advance; 
shy people can forget themselves in playing a 
part; those with aggressive feelings can get rid 
of them in a harmless manner; and all can 
grow in understanding. of the problems of 
other people. 

The following factors are essential in most 
role playing situations: (1) choosing the prob- 
lem; (2) agreeing on details of the case; (3) 
defining roles; (4) defining the place of the ob- 
servers; (5) the role playing itself; and (6) the 
discussion following. (An actual role playing 
situation is described.) It must not be used 
until the group is warmed up and relaxed, for 
the group must recognize the problem and 
want to do something about it. Used wisely, 
role playing has an important place in train- 
ing, but it must be used for a purpose. It is 
generally more valuable in analyzing, spotting 
or diagnosing a problem than in actually solv- 
ing the problem. (Article includes a list of the 
advantages and shortcomings of role playing, 
and the author advises those who contemplate 
using the technique to check carefully before 
they try it in their training program.)—James 
E. Mountain. 


Classification; Pay 

Wacker, CHARLES E., and SHARON, MILTON I., 
“Defining Job Requirements in Terms of Be- 
havior.” Personnel Administration, March, 
1951.-The personnel technician ordinarily 
lacks an objective and factual definition of 
exactly what constitutes effective on-the-job 
performance in terms of actual behavior. In 
the Sixth U.S. Civil Service Region, an experi- 
mental study was conducted for the purpose 
of exploring methods of defining job require- 
ments objectively in terms of observed be- 
havior. A method called the “Critical Inci- 
dent” technique was employed. Twenty unit 
supervisors were interviewed and furnished 
data concerning on-the-job behavior of Air 
Force Maintenance Technicians. From this in- 
formation it was possible to record 97 inci- 
dents of effective or ineffective behavior, all 
of which were critical to job success in the 
opinion of the supervisors. The interviewer 
briefed the important elements of each inci- 
dent into one or two short sentences. The in- 
cidents were carefully analyzed and classified 
into categories, each representing a group of 
similar behaviors. Although time did not per- 
mit a thorough study, it was possible to formu- 
late seven critical requirements with which the 
supervisors, on re-interview, were unanimously 
in agreement as comprehensively covering all 
requirements for effective performance on the 
maintenance technician job. Once the critical 
requirements were defined, it was possible to 
arrive at a number of interesting and signifi- 
cant conclusions concerning the requirements 
currently being employed in recruiting main- 
tenance technicians. An objective basis existed 
for the construction of additional testing de- 
vices to cover those areas for which the current 
selection methods appeared to be inadequate. 
It was also found that critical incidents were 
useful in suggesting items for confidential 
inquiry forms.—Kenneth H. Otten. 


Employee Relations 

BuT-er, R. E., “The Older Employee.” Per- 
sonnel Administration, March, 1951.—Prob- 
lems of the aging—including older employees 
of government and industry—are as complex 
and varied as any in the entire field of human 
relations. Involving economic, social, educa- 
tional, and financial equations, these problems 
might well be considered to have as their com- 
mon denominator the physical and mental 
health of the older people among us. The 
problems peculiar to our older employees can- 
not be met by the resources of medicine and 
public health alone. Other professional talent 
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groups are being mobilized to meet needs aris- 
ing from the advancing age of gainfully em- 
ployed older persons. Important among the 
newer competencies in this effort are those of 
personnel counseling. Consider specific things 
that can be done in government or industry to 
meet the over-all problems of the older em- 
ployee. First, avoid common errors made in 
shaping the environment of the older worker. 
One of these is setting him apart by endowing 
him with special rights and privileges merely 
because of his age. The other is treating him 
as though his age were a disease. Employers 
should go farther than merely avoiding these 
errors, serious though they may be. They 
should direct the skill of their personnel coun- 
seling facilities to the end that these errors in 
attitude toward older workers do not become 
a pattern among employee groups themselves. 
An enlightened approach in counseling the 
older employee might embrace these four es- 
sential phases: (1) betterment of hygiene to 
improve the mental and physical health and 
morale of older workers; (2) prevention and 
early detection of chronic disease in order to 
decelerate the process of physical aging; (3) 
rehabilitation and retraining as may be re- 
quired to help other workers adjust to jobs 
which they can better perform; and (4) educa- 
tion, both of the aging and of their associates, 
to break down prejudices and bring about wide 
changes in attitudes toward our older people. 
All who work with the older employee—as per- 
sonnel counselors, employment officials, or 
physicians—have an obligation to preserve the 
human resources through old age by doing 
what we can to stave off for as long as possible 
the period of true senility and complete de- 
pendency.—Robert Hacken. 


Tuomas, WILLIAM R., “Problems Under 
FEPC.” Personnel Journal, May, 1951.—The 
problem of eliminating discrimination in em- 
ployment is not so simple as the proponents 
of this type of legislation would have us be- 
lieve. Attitudes and sentiments built up over 
long periods of time cannot be legislated out 
of existence. The importance of congenial 
work groups in the maintenance of industrial 
efficiency is a recognized principle, and the 
effect of radical changes in employment pat- 
terns upon informal social relationships cannot 
be ignored. Anti-discriminatory legislation 
will pose many problems for the personnel 
administrator. He may be forced to abandon 
the practice of using one tried and satisfactory 
employment agency. FEPC might require that 
several agencies be used or even that all req- 


uisitioning be done through government 
(USES) agencies. Many companies have relied 
upon word-of-mouth recruitment as a major 
source of new employees. Abandoning this 
would mean higher cost and loss of the con- 
genial work teams which reduce labor turn- 
over. Application blanks would have to be 
carefully scrutinized to eliminate any dis- 
criminatory phrasing. Community attitudes 
would have to be reconciled toward minority 
group representation among employees deal- 
ing with the public. Job analyses and job 
standards would have to be reviewed to pro- 
tect the company from being forced to hire 
unqualified workers. Training programs would 
have to be instituted to teach supervisors and 
employees the need for nondiscriminatory 
practices. Employees might tend to blame 
minority workers for work problems and the 
need for a new grievance procedure would 
arise. All present experiences with antidis- 
criminatory legislation are from a period of 
full employment and do not indicate the 
magnitude of the problems which would arise 
in a time of job scarcity.—Augusta Fink. 


WIcKERT, FRepeERIc R., “Turnover, and Em- 
ployees’ Feelings of Ego-Involvement in the 
Day-to-Day Operations of a Company.” Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Summer, 1951.—An empiri- 
cal study of the attitudes and morale of almost 
600 young women telephone operators and 
service representatives of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company unexpectedly revealed 
that employee ego-involvement is related to 
turnover. Subjects consisted of practically all 
operators in Lansing, Grand Rapids, and 
Pontiac, and service representatives in Lansing 
and Grand Rapids who were hired during the 
period January, 1945, through February, 1948, 
and who remained with the company, as well 
as many others hired during this period who 
had left the company. The experimental cri- 
terion was turnover. The predictor variables 
were: (1) biographical data (from original ap- 
plication blank and from questionnaire ad- 
ministered in 1948); (2) test scores (from origi- 
nal employment tests); (3) “neurotic tendency” 
scores (from about 60 “personality” items on 
questionnaire); and (4) measures of attitude 
or morale (from items on questionnaire). The 
relationship between any one predictor vari- 
able and the criterion was shown by compar- 
ing the percentage of on-force girls having a 
certain biographical characteristic, being above 
or below a critical test score, or giving a cer- 
tain response to a “neurotic tendency” ques- 
tion or attitude question, with the percentage 
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of off-force girls having the same characteristic 
or checking the same questionnaire response. 
While turnover studies frequently attempt to 
predict the turnover-prone employee by using 
biographical data and test results, in this study 
only chance relationship was found between 
the turnover criterion and these two common 
predictor variables. This study did indicate, 
however, that the girls who stayed on the job 
felt that they had more opportunity to make 
decisions on the job and were contributing 
more to the success of the company than those 
who left. They were more ego-involved in their 
work. This is a bit of empirical evidence for 
industrial democracy. (Article contains tables 
showing amount of importance or satisfaction 
felt by employees and former employees as 
indicated by their responses to five key ques- 
tions.)—Arthur V. Wolfe. 


Personnel Management 

WALLEN, RicHaARD, “Improving Supervision 
by Reducing Anxiety.” Personnel Journal, 
May, 1951.—Too often, programs organized to 
train executives or supervisors in “human re- 
lations” simply teach them what to say about 
the subject without changing what they do. 
The problem is so similar to that faced by the 
therapeutic counselor that it is worth trying to 
translate therapeutic principles into super- 
visory training methods. Therapists have dis- 
covered that using threats, social pressure, and 
appeals to pride when attempting to change 
behavior produces verbal compliance while in- 
creasing insecurity and resentment. Contrari- 
wise, decreasing the tensions—usually anxiety 
—makes for real improvement often with no 
sense of intentional effort to change. Fatigue 
illustrates the point: irritability due to fatigue 
does not. yield to persuasion nor to lectures 
pointing out its origin, but if you diminish the 
fatigue the irritability also decreases. A super- 
visor’s efforts to control his anxiety results in 
ineffective or harmful supervision much as 
fatigue results in irritability. This anxiety may 
be seated in a supervisor’s personal history, in 
present non-job pressures, or in the social 
structure of the organization and the personal 
characteristics of his boss. Anxiety arising from 
the first two sources can be reduced by direct 
conferences in which therapeutic methods are 
used, while those arising from the last source 
can be reduced only by altering the behavior 
and demands of the supervisor’s boss. There is 
not much a personnel man can do about chang- 
ing the personal characteristics of the boss, but 
it is possible for him to use the therapeutic 


viewpoint when in conference with supervisors, 
Without a background in the psychology of 
personality and methods of psychotherapy, 
however, he should not try to depart too widely 
from his usual methods of supervisory training, 
There are several things to remember in trying 
the therapeutic method of supervisory training, 
Try to start the training program as near the 
top of the supervisory structure as possible. In 
planning the conferences, keep the various 
power and status levels in separate groups. Be 
prepared for expressions of anxiety and hos- 
tility. Recognize your own anxiety and its 
effects. Work for free expression and insight 
rather than mastery of knowledge. Finally, do 
not count on getting results too quickly.— 
Robert W. Coppock. 


Forp, Henry A., “Supervision of Women in 
Industry.” Personnel Journal, April, 1951.—In- 
dustry is once again preparing itself to face a 
shortage of manpower, and women will again 
be called upon to fill the gaps. ‘The misconcep- 
tion as to the handling of the female employee 
is the underlying factor in most failures in 
supervision and must be brought into the open 
and thoroughly examined through a series of 
group meetings or by individual conferences. 
Certain incidents in daily work should be dis- 
cussed. Take up methods of handling women 
and have the group criticize and debate them. 
Point out that they must prepare for greater 
absenteeism with women employees and must 
plan accordingly by having a number of extra 
girls on call and training girls capable of 
handling several different jobs who can fill in 
where production is needed most. Discuss vari- 
ous ways to cut down accident rates in the 
departments through campaigns and contests. 
Emphasize the fact that female employees must 
be made more conscious of the importance of 
keeping the room in order and machines in 
good condition. Help your supervisors to elimi- 
nate as many of the petty grievances as pos- 
sible by advising them to avoid any situation 
which might lead to grievances. Bring to your 
supervisors’ minds the importance of imparti- 
ality in their supervision. Point out the in- 
evitable conflicts to which partiality leads. 
Have a psychologist, one acquainted with the 
industry, address your group. There should be 
no excuse for a supervisor’s failure to get along 
with his women employees. Any failure of this 
nature is caused solely by his inability to 
realize that he cannot use the same tactics with 
his female employees as have proved successful 
with male workers. He must be given all aid 
possible to enable him to cope with the influx 
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of women in industry. Once he recognizes that 
his techniques must differ, he will find that his 
department can be as efficient as any in the 
piant.—Carroll R. Boling. 


LawsueE, C. H., HoLMEs, WILLIAM H. E., Jr., 
and Turmait, Georce M., “An Analysis of 
Employee Handbooks.” Personnel, May, 1951. 
—This study of almost 100 handbooks in use 
in representative companies indicates that 
those which rated high in interest, clarity, and 
visual appeal had certain specific character- 
istics in common. 

Over 60 per cent of the space in the average 
handbook studied is devoted to either general 
information about the company, policies and 
rules, or company facilities. If an employee is 
to look at the handbook, a great deal more 
effort should be devoted to its eye appeal—that 
is, it must be made more appealing visually by 
more attractive cover designs with good color 
usage, as well as including more photographs, 
drawings, and diagrams and charts in the in- 
terior of the book. The best size from the 
standpoint of eye appeal seems to be from 
about 4” x 6” to about 6” x 9”. 

In writing a handbook for the first time, sug- 
gestions may be obtained from: employees, 
first-line supervisors, union officials, and hand- 
books of other companies. The handbooks of 
those companies which asked employees for 
suggestions were more interesting than those 
of companies which did not ask their em- 
ployees. Some method of follow-up is desirable. 
This can be a follow-up talk by some company 
official, a give-and-take discussion in which the 
employee may ask questions, merely telling the 
employee the name or position of the person 
with whom he can discuss any questions about 
the handbook, or any combination of these. 
The level of interest of the handbooks is too 
low. Companies planning a new or revised 
handbook should make it more interesting by 
using references to persons and more person- 
ally directed sentences. 

Most of the handbooks are too difficult for 
the intended reader. The handbook should 
be made more readable by using shorter words 
and shorter sentences.—Max S. Lindemann. 


Testing 

BLAKEMORE, ARLINE, “Reducing Typing 
Costs with Aptitude Tests.” Personnel Journal, 
May, 1951.—Increasing the productivity of an 
organization’s employees is part of the work of 
every personnel department. The first step in 
increasing employee productivity is to select 


for the job an applicant who has the native 
capacities required to do the job well. Aptitude 
tests may save time and money by increasing 
our accuracy in determining the capacities of 
applicants before hiring. The method of using 
aptitude tests is very logical. First, one meas- 
ures with several appropriate tests the charac- 
teristics of those who are presently successful 
and of those not so good on a job. Out of the 
several tests originally given, those tests which 
were most accurate in distinguishing the more 
successful from those less so are then given the 
candidates. We then select those candidates 
whose capacities most nearly resemble the 
workers who are already successful. Using a 
small battery of tests in this manner can re- 
sult in a brief and economical selection tool. 
One company in using a scheme like this re- 
duced its typing costs six per cent. “It is 
strange that so few employers use tests at all, 
and that fewer still have made studies like 
this one, to prove the value of the tests.”— 
Rufus C. Browning. 


Service Standards 

FERGUSON, LEONARD W., “Management Qual- 
ity and Its Effect on Selection Test Validity.” 
Personnel Psychology, Summer, 1951.—The 
Aptitude Index is a test which is being used 
effectively to determine potential productivity 
and survival of prospective insurance agents. 
The problem is to determine the effect of 
district or agency management upon the va- 
lidity of the predictions made from the test. 
The standards of management quality, as es- 
tablished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company include district production, conser- 
vation of business and quality of personnel. 
The first step determines the extent to which 
agent performance is related to quality of 
management; the second determines the extent 
to which the agent performance is related to 
agent aptitude; and the third determines the 
extent to which this latter relation can be 
affected by variations in the quality of dis- 
trict or agency management. In solving the three 
steps, 524 agents were divided into three groups 
of districts classified as above average, average, 
or below average. For each group the percent- 
age of agents falling into these categories was 
determined according to aptitude index scores 
and grouped according to production and in- 
come. The findings show odds of 5-2 in favor 
of agents making above average income in 
districts of above average management quality, 
and 4-1 in favor of those with above average 
aptitude index scores. The data also show 
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production of agents is dependent upon the 
quality of management. Correlation of the 
above factors shows that the better the quality 
of district management, the more accurate a 
prediction of agent performance, based on 
aptitude index scores. This means that equal 
consideration should be given to the two fac- 


tors of agent aptitude and quality of manage- 
ment when making predictions of agent per- 
formance. (Article includes tables showing 
agents’ income and production, in relation to 
management quality and aptitude index scores, 
and selection test validity as affected by man- 
agement quality.)—B. H. Peterson. 





Notes and Comments 
(continued from page ii) 


classification and operating management as 
proposed by Mr. McInnis would surely cause 
sterile mass production of “objective judg- 
ments,” inflexible and largely ineffective as a 
management tool. In short, the plan proposed 
as an alternative to the existing system appears 
to strive for machine-like precision at the ex- 
pense of operational reality. Probably the 
greatest impetus to the development of aggres- 
sive federal personnel management has been 
the Civil Service Commission’s threefold pro- 
gram: establishment of standards, delegation 
of authority, and inspection for compliance. 
Few can doubt that management, in the fed- 
eral service at least, has improved tremend- 
ously in the past ten years through the as- 
sumption of a more complete and integrated 
management responsibility at the lowest prac- 
ticable level. It is difficult to believe that any- 
one could seriously propose snatching away 
from the administrator one of his important 
tools of executive management and offering 
him, in its place, a noose. No; surely Mr. Mc- 
Innis has his tongue slyly in his cheek and this 
is, after all, a hoax. 


C. MANsEL KEENE, Chief, Regional Classifica- 
tion Division, Twelfth United States Civil 
Service Commission. 


I should like to record some purely personal 
observations, ones not necessarily identified 
with my present position, to some of the ideas 
advanced by H. Donald McInnis in his article 
on “Delegation of Classification Authority: 
Theory and Practice.” 

It appears that two major points can be 
made with respect to this article. First, the au- 
thor overlooks most of the basic causes of poor 
classification and second, his “solution” would 
reduce the possibility of achieving the greatest 
benefits from position classification. 

With respect to the first point, the proper 


use of the classification process is more de- 
pendent on the reduction of fundamental un- 
derlying problems than on whether control is 
centralized or decentralized. 

The subversion of classification, and other 
evidences of managerial chafing at the sup- 
posed strictures of classification, may be (1) in- 
dicative of misunderstanding and ignorance at 
management levels of the uses and advantages 
of classification; (2) symptomatic of situations 
where there are inadequate managers who do 
not have clear-cut goals and who do not un- 
derstand nor properly utilize the techniques, 
classification included, which are essential to a 
proper fulfillment of their managerial respon- 
sibilities; (3) the result of weaknesses or illogi- 
cal aspects of the classification plan itself or 
some of the administrative procedures, stand- 
ards, etc., associated with it; (4) the outgrowth 
of stresses arising from skills shortages in the 
labor market; (5) a reflection of an attempted 
adjustment to pressures arising from an out- 
moded or inflexible compensation schedule as- 
sociated with the classification plan; (6) a re- 
sponse to the lack of technical skill, narrow- 
ness of vision or unfortunate personal charac- 
teristics of the classifiers. These factors, or 
others, singly or in combination, are matters 
on which to focus immediate concern. Striking 
at these basic causes will not only help to 
eliminate the forces which prevent the proper 
realization of a classification plan but will also 
bring about sounder and more economical 
government. 

With respect to the second major point to 
be made concerning the article, management 
cannot be truly effective without the use of 
classification as a primary component of the 
administrative process. Placing classification 
authority solely in a central control agency 
blunts management’s awareness of its continu- 
ing responsibility for all classification processes 
except that of the final allocation of a posi- 
tion. Under this circumstance it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for management to have a 
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proper regard for classification and to use it 
as a significant part of its administrative ac- 
tivities. 

If classification awareness and knowledges 
are not an intrinsic part of management deci- 
sions, the resulting actions are apt to lack the 
logic, coherence, and economy which classifica- 
tion can impart. An unenlightened manage- 
ment or one which feels frustrated by its 
classification plan may exercise its will to dele- 
gate duties and responsibilities so as to achieve 
a maximum number of the allocations it 
wants. In such an instance the classifier may 
have the doubtful distinction of placing labels 
and grades on an overstaffed, misshapen, con- 
fused, organizational monstrosity. When this 
happens it is not only classification which is 
the loser; it is also the entire management 
process and ultimately the general public. The 
conscientious operating official tries to the best 
of his ability to carry out the basic functions 
or missions which he is assigned by law or ex- 
ecutive direction; in attempting to achieve 
those ends, he may at times sacrifice classifica- 
tion as well as other components of the ad- 
ministrative process. However, the complete 
removal of classification authority may so 
lessen management's sense of responsibility for 
proper position classification that even the 
most conscientious operating official will feel 
free to ignore the basic tenets of classification. 

When the underlying forces which tend to 
disrupt classification are reduced, it should be 
possible to bring the operating official to a 
fuller realization of his responsibility for the 
administration of the classification plan and 
to demonstrate the advantages which will be 
achieved. With the acceptance of this responsi- 
bility, under a truly decentralized classifica- 
tion system, enlightened management brings 
the classification technician into its prelimi- 
nary discussions on any policies and programs 
with potential classification implications. 
When the classification technician, as well as 
representatives of other specialized manage- 
ment techniques, are present in such discus- 
sions, all the many facets of the situations un- 
der consideration can be explored. Being able 
to canvass a number of alternative solutions 
provides a better basis for arriving at sound 
decisions. Excluded from management coun- 
cils, however, the classifier sees only one of the 
possible solutions (and management may not 
have explored many, if any, others) when he 


receives “requests for classification actions.” 
Frequently, the only decision the classifier can 
reach under such circumstances may not please 
management and may be an actual deterrent 
to its planning. At best the classifier’s last mo- 
ment appearance to allocate the position is 
only a minimal contribution to the entire 
management process. From the long-term 
point of view the participation of the classifier 
with management would make for speedier, 
more economical and more sensible classifica- 
tion service than the traditional situation 
where the emphasis may be so exclusively on 
production that there is a temptation to class- 
ify almost entirely on the basis of job sheets. 
These sheets may gloss over or obscure the es- 
sential job characteristics as well as conceal a 
host of management sins. 

While a central control agency might be 
generously enough staffed with technicians to 
provide advisory services to management, the 
entire attitude framework of management is 
very likely to be different when all the power 
resides in the central agency. It is also con- 
ceivable that there would be more reluctance 
to discuss fully certain relevant matters in- 
volving personalities, individual aptitudes, 
program weaknesses, etc., with an individual 
who is not a member of the staff of the operat- 
ing organization. Mr. McInnis recognizes that 
the “advisory service to operating officials . . . 
is the classification function least certain to be 
improved” by his recommended plan. This is 
the very place where classification can and 
should be most effective. 

Although it is recognized that the existence 
of a central control body is necessary in order 
to insure the proper, legal, and uniform use of 
classification, it is believed that such control 
exercised through the development of stand- 
ards and the periodic check of the programs 
and specific practices of the operating com- 
ponents of the jurisdiction can provide the 
services and benefits advocated as necessary by 
Mr. McInnis without removing an essential 
and important responsibility from manage- 
ment. Moreover, the very remoteness of the 
central control body from the day-to-day main- 
tenance of a classification plan places it in a 
more objective and strategic position to mar- 
shal the forces of all concerned (including the 
operating organization) for the elimination of 
the problems besetting the administration of 
the plan. 
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